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MRS. HERBERT, 
T 0 


MISS MONTAGUE, 


Brook-S$treet. 


R. Albert Has paid the debt of 
nature, and lefr Mr. Herbert ſole 
guardian to his two daughters—his laſt 
requeſt was that we ſhould take the eldeſt, 
who is eighteen years of age, under our 


Vol. I. B protection, 
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protection, and leave the youngeſt in 
the convent of St. Clare. I now claim 
your promiſe of attending me to France, 
if ever pleaſure or buſineſs led me there. 
Mr. Herbert inſiſts upon my accompany- 
ing him to receive his ward. — Lthink 
with horror on the paſſage from Dover 
to Calais, and nothing but your preſence 
can enable me to bear it with tolerable 
fortitude, —I own my weakneſs yet can- 
not conquer it; no, 


Though the Omnipotent ver ſea and land, 
A like in tender mercy does command. 


Though I adore his providence, and 
bcholkd him in the light of an indulgent 
parent to wretched mortals in this vale of 
tears, yet my heart vibrates with terror 
when I think of conſigning myfelf even 
n a veſſel on the ſurface of the deep and 
tremendous ocean. 


Will you, my dear friend, pity my 
W and by your dear ſociety and 
ſoothing 


+» * 
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ſoothing tenderneſs leſſen theſe fooliſh ap- 
prehenſions, and aſſiſt me to force reaſon 
to re- aſſume her ſway. Inform me ſoon 
as poſſible whether I ſhall have the con- 
ſolation of your dear company 1n a voyage 
and journey I ſo unwillingly undertake, 


LAURA HERBERT, 


M1SS ALBERT, 


T O 
LADY ALMERINA, 
Convent de St. Clare. 


l 

AM daily, nay hourly expecting a 
releaſe from this hated priſon, where I | 

have been confined theſe four long years. 

With what rapture ſhall I again return to 

my native city, to my dear Al ncrina, and 

to unbounded conqueſt over the lords of 

the creation. Haik !—a carriage flops. — 


B 2 My 
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My guardian leading out as ugly a female 
as ever your eyes b:held ! — Mrs. Herbert, 
J ſuppoſe, ſhe will be a more delightful 
foil—By her ſide I ſhall appear the god- 
deſs of beauty. 


Paris. 


You will undoubtedly ſcarce credit me 
when | telj you, then, in the midſt of my 
Joy at leaving St. Clare, I actually drop- 
ped tears of ſorrow -“ a paradox” true; 
but I muſt have been a ſtoic, indeed, not 
to have been affected at poor Fanny's 
agony, who was almoſt inconſolable at 
being left behind. For a moment J, in 
idea, exchanged fituations with her, and 
found ©: grief ſo well founded, that I 
cannot expreſs the diſagrec able ſenſations 
I felt. I ſaid every thing I could to con- 
fole her, and Mr. Herbert was ſo kind as 
to promiſe ſhe ſhould ſometimes viſit my 
friend, Madame D'Arcy, who is lately 
married, and lives in this gay metropolis. - 


The 
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The foi! I mentioned proved to be a 
Miſs Montague, Mrs. Herbert's moſt in- 
timate friend; the conſtitution of the lat- 
ter being delicate, ſhe was indiſpoſed with 
the fatigue of her journey, therefore Maſs 
Montague inſiſted upon her ſtaying here to 


recover, while ſhe attended Mr. Herbert 


to St. Clare. 


Miſs Montague is chearful and good- 


humoured, which makes the plainneſs. of 
her perſon on acquainiance become leſs 
obſervable, and ſhe inſenſibly claims one's 


friendſhip, 


Mrs. Herbert is near ſeven and twenty, 


tall, and elegantly formed—her features 


are not quite regular; but ſhe is fair 
hes very expreſſive tine eyes, and ſuch an 
und-icribable grace in her manner, that 
ſhe, without intention, J dare ſay, gains 
many hearts. She plays on the harp and 
piano- forte with great taſte, and ſings to 
the heart, ſo that, inſtead of a foil, I fear I 
B 3 have 
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have met with a rival who will allure my 
captives from my chains. 


I b-gin to ſincerely love Mrs. Herbert, 
who has ſenſibility and tenderneſs enough 
to tame a ſavage breaſt ; yet, I fear, ſhe 
receives little attention from a huſband 
unworthy of her. I hinted as much to 
Miſs Montague, who ſhook her head, and 
| promiſed ar ſome future period to give 
me ſome anecdotes concerning her ; for 
how ſuch an ' agreeable woman became 
united to ſuch a man is to me ſurpriſing 
— diſproportion of years — every thing 
makes it aſtoniſhing, as ſhe was an heireſs, 
We are conſtantly engaged in the amuſe- 
ments of Paris, and I have a few Counts 
in my train one ſeems ready to deſert, 
and lay himſelf at the feet of Madame 
Herbert, who is quite ignorant of his in- 
tention, and as unambitious of conqueſt 
as a widow et ſourſcore. Count Salnore 
attends us to the Opera to-night he is 
a pretty fellow, but a Frenchman ſuits 


not 
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not my taſte—an Engliſh huſband will be 
moſt acceptable to 


Your ſincere, &c. 


H. ALBERT. 


MISS ALBERT, 
T © 
LADY ALMERIA. 


Brook-Street. 


Y guardian, ſeized with a fit of 

Jealouſy at the Marquis de Salen's 
complimenting Mrs, Herbert on her per-- 
formance on the harp, hurried us away 
from Paris — He fancied de Salen be- 
ſtowed impaſſioned looks on her: I think 
he was miſtaken in his conjecture ; but if 


he had caſt his eyes on Count Melfleur, 


who ſtood behind the Marquis, he would 


have found real impaſſioned looks, as the 
B 4 Count 
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Count was abſorbed in ſilent admiration, 
with his eyes fixed on Mrs. H— like 
a Cymon, Mrs. Herbert, in the paſſage 
from Calais ro Dover, looked like a pe- 
trefaction of the image of terror — No 
murmurs eſcaped her — yet ſhe ſeemed 
apprchenſive of danger in ſpeaking as well 
as moving. What a moniler is Herbert to 
force her thus to ſuffer !—She is 7200 duti- 
ful a wife in my opinion. 


Miſs Montague has favoured me with 
the promiſed anecdotes concerning her 
friend. —I will tranſcribe them in Miſs 
Montague's own words, which were as 
follow: 

„ Precipitate marriages has too fre- 
- quently laid a foundation for miſery thro* 
life, my dear Miſs Albert; and as you 
are young, and juſt entering the world, 
take the advice of an old maid: (for at 
thirty I may call myſelf ſo) and with 
caution wed. Mrs. Herbert was the only | 
child of Captain and Mrs. Forteſcue, 
; who 
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who both dying when ſhe was young, left 
her to the care and guardianſhip of her 
aunt by the mother's fide (the Dowager 
Lady Horton) with a fortune of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. 


Lord Horton and Captain Forteſcue 
were intimate friends, and had married 
two ſiſters on account of their beauty, 
daughters to a hoſter, who had no fortune 
to beitow on them. 


Mrs. Forteſcue was poſſeſſed of ſenſi- 
bility and a ſoftneſs of manners; but Lady 
Horton was naturally vulgar,” and prided 
herſelf in beauty, thinking that the want 
of it was the greateſt misfortune a female 
could ſuffer. After Lord Horton's death 
ſhe led a very retired lite, as people of 
rank were diſguſted at her vulgarity —and 
ſhe was too proud to affaciate with her 
inferiors in rank of life. 


Captain and Mrs. Forteſene died in the 
ſame week at Spa, and conſigned their 
B 5 beloved 
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beloved child to the care of a faithful 
friend, of very ſmall fortune, called Mrs. 
Montroſe. This amiable woman conveyed 
her young charge to England, and was 
kindly received by Lady Horton, who 
ſoon became ſo partial to her, that ſhe 
requeſted that Lady to reſide with her, 
and act as Governeis to her niece. Mrs. 
Montroſe had a brother, a clergyman, 
who had a ſmall living in the city. Lady 
Horton gave him a preſſing invitation to 
viſit them without ceremony as often as 
agreeable to him—which, as he had a true 
fraternal regard for his fiſter, he took ad- 
vantage of, and frequently attended them. 


Mrs. Herbert, at a very early age, had 
a taſte for literature, and at fix years old, 


at her own requeſt, was taught the Latin 


tongue by Mr. Montroſe, in which ſhe 
ſoon made a great progreſs. Her Lady- 
ſhip, ſenſible of her deficiency, determined 
her niece ſhould be quite accompliſhed. — 
She was taught French, Italian, geography, 
Thr; muſic, 
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muſic, dancing, &c. and learnt all with 
avidity. 


Miſs Forteſcue was thin and pale, which 
was contrary to Lady Horton's idea of 
tolerable beauty. She herſelf was a large 
woman, and had a very great colour, — 
Laura had only a tranſient bloom, and 
ſhe thought no one could be handſome 
that had not a form and completion like 
her own. © This girl, ſhe uſed to ſay, 
will make a very ugly woman — ſhe will 
look like a ſkeleton or ghoſt, and never 
marry to advantage; but it ſhall be my 
care ſhe ſhall not be plainer than nature 
formed her;“ Hr which reaſon ſhe had 
her 1 , that ſhe might not be dif- 
figured by that enemy to beauty, the 
ſmall pox. 


When Miſs Fort-ſcue was about twelve 


years of age, my father being juſt de d, 
my mother and ſelf 1-ft Ireland, 404 weat 
to reſide in Brook- Street. Mis. Montroſe 
was an old friend of my mother's, and as 

"8 Þþ Lady 
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Lady Horton thought us not beneath her 
notice, an intimacy ſucceededs 
5 


Lady Horton, as ] before mentioned, 
led a very retired life — it was become 
habitual to her — and ſhe could not be 
perſuaded to viſit us when we had com- 


pany. 


As Miſs Forteſcue grew older, my mo- 
ther endeavoured to perſuade Lady Hor- 
ton it was neceſſary her niece ſhould be 
introduced into company, to give a finiſh 
to her education — As without it ſhe 
could not attain that eaſe and clegance 


of behaviour neceſſary wr her_ ſituation 
in life. 7” 


« My God! returned her Ladyſhip, 
what ſignifics talking the gurl is ſo ugly 
ſhe has no chance for a huſband.— Bleſs 

me ! ſhe is quite vgly.” 


Pardon me, Madam, faid my mother, 
ſhe is accompliſhed, clegantly formed, and 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of the graces which often attract 
more ſincere admiration and homage than 
perfect beauty — beſides ſociety muſt be 
advantageous to her ——, 


Lady Horton interrupted Mrs. Mon- 
tague, by exclaiming — ſhe is o ugly! 
which her Ladyſhip had frequently uttered 
before, to my beloved friend, who to this 
day cannot help thinking herſelf one of the 
plaineſt of women. 


My mother, with extreme difficulty, 
got permiſſion for Laura ſometimes to at- 
tend us to public amuſements, company, 


&c. 


When Miſs Forteſcue was near ſeven— 
teen years of age, my dear mother was 
ſeized with a ſcvere indiſpoſition, and was 
ordered by her phyſicians to reſide in the- 


country : —She therefore took a houſe near 
Windſor. 


This 
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This ſeparation was almoſt a heart- - 


breaking to dear Laura and myſelf. We 
promiſed to correſpond conſtantly, and 
that promile was performed. 


Mrs. Herbert, at that period, had a 
great flow of ſpirits—the remains of it 
you full perceive, though ſhe has ſuffered 
much affliction, We had introduced her 
to Lord and Lady Seymour, our near 
relations, who were extremely partial to 
her. This worthy couple had two daugh- 
ters, about twelve and thirteen years of 
age, and a ſon, at that period, about ele- 
ven. Laura accommodated herſelf to the 
humours of my young couſins, and fre- 
quently joined them at forfeits, or other 
childiſh plays, to amuſe them, which won 
their hearts. Charles Seymour uſed to 
call her his dear little love,” 


When my mother and ſelf left town, 
Lady Seymour requeſted Lady Horton to 
permit Miſs Forteſcue to viſit her young 
family as uſual, which was granted. The 

period 
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period of my friend's ſorrows then com- 
menced, the valuable and beloved Mrs. 
Montroſe was ſuddenly carried off by a 
fever, and Lara remained for ſome time 
inconſolable. 


To rouſe her from this deep melan- 
choly, Lady Horton permitted her often 
to viſit Lady Seymour That worthy Lady 
ſoothed her grief — It began to ſubſide, 
and her uſual ſpirits return, when her La- 
dyſhip informed her with cautious tender- 
neſs, ſhe and Lord Seymour were going 
to reſide in Ireland ſome years. *This 
was a freſh ſubje& of ſorrow—ſhe looked 
like a ſtatue of deſpair.— I ſhall then be 
wretched, indeed, Madam, faid ſhe; “ 1 
ſhall have no ſociety — no friends, and 


muſt lead a ſolitary life.“ 


Lady Seymour endeavoured to comfort 
her, and, by way of checking the firſt 
impulſe of diſagreeable ſenſation, propoſed 
going to the play that evening. Places 
were taken—Lord and Lady Seymour, 

Charles 
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Charles and Miſs Forteſcue, went. The 


entertainment was a Pantomime. — Un- 
ſortunately the ſcenes took fire - a confu- 
ſion enſued, and every body ſtrove to get 
out of the houſc. 


My friends got ſafe under the Piazza, 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, and was en- 


deavouring to get forwards to their 
carriage, when the croud ſuddenly parted 


Laura from her company, and ſhe was 


puſhed againſt a houie door, where in 
agony ſhe exclaimed—« Where is Lady 
Seymour ? Oh! how ſhall I get to the 
carriage?“ A young officer, rather in- 


toxicated with liquor, ſtared at her, and 


ſaid, A moſt elegant figure ! pon my 
ſoul—I will protect you, my charmer ;” 
and, ringing a bell at the infamous houſe 
they ſtood at, the door opened, when, 
putting his arm round her waiſt, he ſtrove 
to puſh her into the paſſage. 


In horror at his inſolence, ſhe ſhrieked 
out © Murder,” He had forced her into 
- the 
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the paſſage, and was going to ſhut the 
door, when Lord Seymour (who had ſeen 
his Lady and Son fafe into the carriage) 
came in ſearch of her, and luckily arrived 
that moment at the place. 


With a ſtern countenance his Lordſhip 
bid the officer releaſe her, who, knowing 
his rank, and fearful of the conſequence 

of detaining her, complied, 


Lady Seymour was under dreadful anxi- 
ety concerning her young friend, and was 
_ overjoyed at her ſafe return. Charles 
kifſed her hand, and ſaid, © Indeed, in- 


A - 


dee, I am glad we have found you "_ 
my dear little love.“ 


The next day Laura, to her great ſur- 
priſe, received a letter from the hero of 
the preceding night; it contained an apo- 
logy for his behaviour, and a bombaſtie 
effuſion of love. 


Is 
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In a pet ſhe threw it into the fire—when 
Lady Horton (who had not perceived the 
ſervant preſent her the letter)“ ſceing her 
much confuſed, and out of humour, de- 
manded the cauſe, and what that paper 
contained. 


Lord and Lady Seymour, on parting 
the night before, had perſuaded her to 
conceal the incident from Lady Horton, 
as her Lad ſhip might, perhaps, make it 
a pretext for Laura's not viſiting them 
again while they remained in town. She 
had been ſilent, but, now, fearful of Capt. 
Obrien's becoming troubleſome, ſhe de- 
termined to inform Lady Horton of his 
impertinent epiſtle. 


Her Ladyſhip was extremely ill-hu- 


moured at the intelligence. Had you ſeen 


quality at home, ſaid ſhe, it would not 
have happened ; laſt night he attacked 
you through vile motives : He continues 
the purſuit in hopes of your fortune ; for, 
depend upon it, we ſhall find he is an Iriſh 

, fortune- 
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fortune-hunter. You well know, child, 
you are unfortunately ſo ugly, no man can 
poſſibly be ſeized with a ſudden paſſion 
for your perſon : However, you muſt not 
expect to attend Lady Seymour to any 
more plays ; nor, indeed, ſhall I permit 
you to go there again without me. 


_ Miſs Forteſcue wept at her aunt's un- 
kindneſs, and, ringing the bell, ordered 
the ſervant never in future to take in a 
letter directed to her, which was brought 
by a ſtranger. 


Lady Horton commended her pru- 
dence.— Her ill- humour ſubſided, yet ſhe 
would not ſuffer Laura to go to Lady 
Seymour's but once, and that was to take 
a formal leave of her before ſhe ſet out 
for Ircland. 


Not long before that period, Lady 
Horton had got acquainted with a Mrs. 
Spearman, a widow Lady of genteel for- 
tune, who was a rigid methodiſt. Her 

Ladyſhip, 
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Ladyſhip, whoſe intellects were weak, 
ſoon became a convert ; a great intimacy 
enſued, and they became almoſt inſepa- 
rable. They went to different conventi- 
cles two or three times a week, Mails 
Forteſcue thought it her duty to obey her 
aunt in all reaſonable commands ; but 
would not give a ſanction to illiterate hy- 


pPocriſy, or honour ſuch places with her 


preſence, conſequently ſhe begah to lead 
a very unhappy life with Lady Horton. 


One evening that her Ladyſhip was 
with her dear Mrs, Spearman, Laura was 


Ltting as uiual alone in the pariour rrad- 
ing, when the door burſt open, and Capt. 
Obrien flung himſelf at her feet; he up- 
braided her with her cruelty, in refuſing 
to receive any letters from him — ſaid he 
was compelled immediately to quit Eng- 


land, and that deſpair had forced him 
into her preſence to ſue for mercy. 


His language was ſo diſguſting, and his 
viſit ſo unwiſhed for, that ſhe immedi- 


ately 


* 
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ately rung the bell. You have intruded 
yourſelf into my preſence, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
therefore cannot be ſurpriled if I deſire 
the ſervant to open the door for you. — 
The ſcr ant entered; he haſtily aroſe. It 
is wes, Madam, ſaid he, a time of re- 
venge may come then you will ſue to 
me. So ſaying, he fled away in a violent 
rage. 


She ordered Lucy to attend her. This 
young woman had been well educated, 
and was an officer's daughter, who had 
been left deſtitute, and compelled to go 
to ſervice, though Laura did, and till 
you know does, regard her more as a 
companion than ſervant. 


Lucy found her miſtreſs much diſtreſſed, 
at Capt. Obrian's viſit, wel knowing ſhe 
ſhould have a ſevere lecture on the oc- 
caſion from her aunt. 


This faithful young woman ſaid every 
thing ſhe could to leſſen my friend's ap- 
| : prehenſions, 


) 
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prehenſions. Indeed, ſhe was her chief 
comfort, as I was abſent, and ſhe was 


not allowed ſociety with any one but 


Mrs. Spearman. , 


Upon her Ladyſhip's return to ſupper, 
Laura informed her of what had paſſed. 
She laid the blame on her niece, and ſaid 
ſhe certainly muſt have given him encou- 
ragement, or he would not have dared 
enter her huuſe ; but ſhe would take care 
to convey her far enough from him, as 
dear Mrs. Spearman and ſhe had deter- 
mined to reſide together; and, for the 
benefit of health, had taken a houſe, cal- 
led Villa Burton, near Bath, which place 


they ſhould ſoon fet out for, and quit 


London intirely. This was very unplea- 
ſing news to my Laura, as it would re- 
move her farther from me. She was but 


young, and wanted three or four years of 


being of age.— The thoughts of ſo long 
a captivity funk her ſpirits much. 


In 
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In a month's time they went to Villas 
Burton. The old Ladies were charmed 
with the ſituation ; it was but a mile from 
Bath, where there were preachers to their 
taſte in plenty. The gardens were ex- 
tenſive, and laid out in a romantic tile. 
Laura was permitted to wander in them 
as much as ſhe pleaſed with Lucy — but 
not allowed to go without the gates, ex- 
cept in a carriage two or three times a 
week, with Lady Horton. 


The cant of methodiſm, and frequent 
company of itinerant preachers, almoſt 
exhauſted poor Laura's patience. —— 
My Mother wrote to requeſt her company 
at Windſor; but Lady Horton refuſed 
her conſent. Laura endeavoured di- 
vert her chagrin with books, muſic, draw- 
ing, &c. in vain ; for the old Ladies per- 
ſecuted her ſo conſtantly, in hopes of 


converting her, that it imbittered every 


rational amuſement. Thus did my dear 


Laura paſs her days in diſquiet, When 
a twelvemonth had elapſed in this manner, 


my 


inen rer Dr 


my Mother, finding by her letters that 


ſhe was quite miſerable - determined to 
take a furniſhed houſe at Bath for three 
months, purpoſely to afford her a tempo- 
rary reli-t, We thought her Ladyſhip 
could not refuſe admitting us, or letting 
her niece viſit us during our ſtay at Bath, 
which would be ſo near Villa Burton. 


With joy at the idea of this gleam of 
comfort to my dear friend, I fat down to 
write, and inform her of our intention — 
when, unfortunately, a letter arrived to 
inform us my aunt Dormer was ding, 
and earneſtly requeſted to ſee my Mother 


in Ireland. 


I"wept at the diſappointment of my 
hopes, faid Miſs Montague, ſhedding 
tears; and I now weep at the thoughts of 
that unfortunate journey; ſince, if our 
deſign had been fulfiled, my amiable 
and charming friend would never have 


been the wife of Mr. Herbert. — We 


ſhould have been preſent to have offered 


Our 
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our advice, and my brother knew ſuffici- 
ent of Mr. Herbert to have aſſured her he 
was unworthy her hand. 


I fat down with a heavy heart, to inform 
Laura we were immediately ſetting out 
for Dublin, and, as ſome comfort to her, 
promiſed we would come-o Bath imme- 
diatcly on our return to England, if it 
pleaſed the Almighty to ſpare eur lives, 


On the very day Miſs Forteſcue received 
my letter, Mr. Herbert arrived at Bath, 
and Mrs. Spearman being a near relation, 
went to Villa Burton to pay li, com- 
pliments to her. She and Lady Horton 
were gone to chapel, but Laura was alone 
in the parlour playing on tlie piano forte. 


The ſervant having informed him Mrs. 
Spearman was expected home in half an 
hour—he determined to wait for her re- 
turn, and was extremely ſtruck with Miſs 
Forteſcue's melodious voice and acompa- 
nyment as he entered the parlour. Think- 
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ing it was only one of the ſervants, ſhe 
continued playing: till weaty, when; upon 
riſing from the inſtrument, ſhe was aſto- 
niſhed at. perceiving a ſtranger. 


He made an apology fer his intruſion — 
thanked her for the pleaſure ſhe had af- 
forded him, and was further complimenting 
her when the old Ladies arrived. 


Pd 
"| 


Mrs. -Spearman expreſſed pleaſure at 
ſceing him, and introduced him to Lady 
Horton as her near rclation.— Mrs. Spear- 
man was ſo great a favourite with her La- 
dyſhip, that her will was law.— He had a 
cordial invitation to ſpend as much of his 
time as was agreeable, at Villa Burton. 
We have reaſon to ſuppoſe the hypocri- 
tical Mrs. Spearman invited him there for 
the purpoſe of ſccuring Laura and her 
fortune, | 


| He took advantage of their civility, 
for Laura at that pcriod certainly had made 
an impreſſion on his heart, — Her capti- 

vating 
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vating manner, my dear Miſs Albert, you 
know is great, —He determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to gain her affection. 


Mr. Herbert frequently had the liberty 
of walking alone with her in the garden, 
and, under the maſk of friendſhip, took 
opportunities to condoic with her on her 
unhappy ſituation, till he found ſhe re- 
ceived him with marks of friendſhip, 
He then ventured to diſcloſe his paſſion, 
lamenting the difference of years between 
them (he was fifty) which, perhaps, might 
be an obſtacle, he ſaid. At the ſame time 
he aſſured her, that in beſtowing her hand 
on him ſhe would gain her liberty, and 
be ſole miſtreſs of her actions, as his wilh 
was to redeem her from ſlavery. 


There was a ſeeming ſincerity in his 
manner which pleaſed her. IIc was paſt 
the heigh-day of youth, and ſhe thought 
in all probability would retain an a&#-&tion 
for her, and younger men might not, as 
her aunt had convinced her her perſon was 
C 2 plain, 
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Situated as ſhe was, ſhe was miſerable.— 


His perſon was agrecable, and ſhe con- 
ſented he ſhould make propoluls to Lady 
Horton. | 


Mrs. Spearman was employed to open 
the buſineſs. — Mr. Herbert had been very 
extravagant in youth, for which reaſon a 
rich old uncle had left him only an annuity 
of ſeven hundred a year ; it was therefore 
only in his power to ſettle her own fortune 
on her, which he conſcnted to do. 


Lady Horton complied with her dear 
Mrs, Spearman's requeſt. — Seitlements 
were drawn. — Mrs. Spearman p:eſented 
Laura with ner jewels, and in fix wecks ſhe 
became the wife of Mr. Herbert, Thus 
dd ſhe ſuddenly throw herlelf into per- 
manent bondage, in hopes of gaining 
liberty. | | 


Mr. Heibert at that period doated on 
ner: He introduced her to his acquain-- 


tance in town, among whom were relations 


of 
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of her Father's, Mr. and Mrs. Nugent, a 
very gay couple, who lived in high ton, 
and was much pleaſed with my dear 
Laura. 


At firſt my dear friend was diverted 
with continual engagements, but they left 
a wearineſs and vacancy, which, to a mind 
ſo pure and refined as hers, was diſguſting. 
She found no real friendſhip, and very 
unreſpectfully received the flattery of cox- 
combs, which hocked and offended her. 
I thought, my dear Harriot, would ſhe 
often ſay afterwards, the plainneſs of my 
perſon would have exempted me from 
attacks of gallantry ; but I ſee that the 
folly and hope of invading another's pro- 
perty to boaſt of conqueſt, renders not 
even an ugly woman facred, 


She had a ſincere affection for her huſ- 
band, but he ſoon grew weary of her. 
Mr. Herbert had always retained libertine 
principles; matrimony did not alter them, 
and in three months he vifited his former 

C1 miltreſs, 
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miſtreſs, who he had been connected with 


many years,. and who had a ſettlement of 
eight hundred a year from her late Lord 
L His reattachment to this woman 
ſoured his temper at home; he began to 
treat Mrs. Herbert privately 13 
neſs and ill- nature, and being of a jealous 
diſpoſition, and connected with the moſt 
infamous of our ſex, he grew fuſpictous 
of every amuſement ſhe took abroad, 
though he had not reſolution to lay her 
under any reſtriction. She perceived it, 
and paſſed her time more in private, tho 
Mrs. Nugent preſſed her to the contrary. 
This conduct ſeemed to ſatisfy him. 


One evening, being engaged to ſup 
with his favourite Sultana, he ſtepped into 
a neighbouring coffec-houſ: to paſs an 
hour firſt, as ſhe was gone to the play. In 
the next box to him ſat a party of officers; 
his back was turned towards them, and 
he amufed himſelf with the news- papers, 
from which he was rouſed by a converſa- 
tion that enſued, One of the gentlemen 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, having been the night before 
at Mr. Nugent's, where he was much 
entertꝭ ined with the muſical abilities of 
2 Mrs. Herbert, niece to Lady Horton, 
near Bath, adding, that ſhe was an elegant 
and accompliſhed woman. 


Captain Obrien (who was juſt return- 
ed to England) was one of the party, 
laughing, ſaid, he once had the pleaſu < 
of her company at 's Bagnio, un der 
the Piazza, Covent-Garden. 


You muſt certainly miſtake the Lady, 
Sir, replied the gentleman; the Mrs. 
Herbert I ſpeak of is a relation of Mr, 
Nugent's, a woman of ſtrict virtue, and I 
am certain, from the dignity of ſentiment 
ſhe diſplayed, never could deviate from 
the path of rectitude. 


She might eſteem it the path of recti- 
tude, ſaid he, ſneering, to bleſs me with 
her company, which | give you my honor 
ſhe did. 
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Then, Sir, anſwered the gentleman, I 
I was never more deceived in any female's 
exterior ap| carance of virtue yet, as you 
pledge your En, | ſubmit. 


It is no wonder Mr. Herbert was aſto- 
niſhed and hurt at this intelligence; any 
other man would have inſiſted upon a 
farther explanation; but he had fuch a 
deſpicable opinion of the ſex in general, 
from having. always aſſociated with the 
moſt * Gang that he caſily credited 
the aſſertion, and flew to Mrs. Delvilla 
(who he found juſt returned from the 
play) in great peiturbation of mind at 
being duped (as he called it) by a wan- 
ton. It was her intereſt to heighten his 
paſſion, and endeavour to fix the crimi- 
nation on Mrs, Herbert, which ſhe did, 
by ſaying ſhe had heard of it before. He 
ftayed with her till four in the morning. 
This intelligence I received afterwards 
from a houſemaid of ours, who had a 
brother, ſervant to Mrs. Delvilla at that 
25 10d, Laura had paſſed a ſleepleſs night, 

expecting 
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expecting hiin every moment. When he 
came home, he traverſed the chamber 
with haſty ſteps. She aſked if he was un- 
well. He anſwered her with bitter im- 
precations, and ſaid, ſne might go again, 
and remain for ever with Obrien under 
the Piazza. He was convinced of her 
guilt, and Obrien had blazed it in a pub- 
lic coffee-houſe ; then related what had 
paſſed. 


For a moment, the ſhock of having 
her character thus publicly traduced by a 
lain, rendered her ſilent: Then, buiſt- 
ing into tears, ſhe aſſured Mr. Herbert of 
her innocence, but in vain He was re- 
gardleſs of her aſſeverations, at the ſame 
time ſaying, he ſhould not call Captain 
Obrien to account for what had paſſed 
previous.to his knowledge of her: How- 
ever, in future, ſhe muſt behave better, 
or expect to be diſcarded with infamy. 
Out of reſpect to her family then he would 
live wich her, hatctul as ſhe became to 
him, 

LC o Your 
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Your hatred I cannot bear, returned 
my beloved friend, almoſt diſtracted; only 
favour me fo far as to write to Lord 
Scymour, who was ſcarce a minute from 
me at the period Captain Obrien ſays I 
was criminal with him. 


Say no more, interrupted Mr. Herbert, 
you will only bring proofs againſt your- 
ſelf. Nothing you or Lord Seymour can 
advance will alter my opinion.— His ſer- 
vent then entered, to inform- him _a bed 
was prepared in another rom, and he 
departed, leaving her in extreme agorly 
of mind. She had not ſlept all night— 
affliction then chaced away repoſe intirely, 
and, with the aftiftance of Lucy, who en- 
deavoured to comfort her, ſhe aroſe. 


4 


Mrs. Herbert knew it would be of no 
avail to inform her aunt of this melan- 
choly event, as her Ladyſp was quite 
abſoi bed in methodiſm, and if ſhe did in- 
terfere would be violent, and only farther 
irritate Mr. Herbert: She therefore im- 

mediately 
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mediately wrote to Lady Seymour related 
all the particulars ſhe knew, and earneſtly 
requeſted her advice; and that Lord Sey- 
mour would favour her fo far as to clear 


up the circumſtance of her meeting Capt. 
Obrian to Mr. Herbert. 


Diftreſs of mind (for in ſuch a caſe I | 
think a rigid ſtoic muſt feel) brought on 
a nervous fever, which confined her to 
her chamber during a week, in which time 
Mr. Herbert never came near her. When 
ſhe was ab'. to dine in the parlour, he 
ſometimes fat at table; but continued 
ſulky and ſilent, though ſhe often endea- 
voured to introduce a converfation, in 
hopes of making him ſenſible of her in- 
nocence, 


You may gueſs the infamous Mrs. Del- 
villa uſed every effort to keep up Mr. 
Herbert's reſentment againſt his unhappy 
wife. Women of that ſtamp find a plea- 
ſure in criminating the virtuous. She 
contrived to put a girl of her acquaintance 
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in Obrian's way, and incite him to per- 
ſevere in calumniating Mrs. Herbert's 
character, which he did in every company, 
as it {ſuited his malevolent diſpoſition and 


ſpirit of revenge, for her having treated 
him with contempt. | 


At length it came to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nugent's ears, before Mrs. Herbert heard 
from Lady Seymour. 


Though that Gentleman and Lady were 
nearly related to my friend, and had a 
fincere regard for her, ſhe had concealed 
it from them, thinking they were of 


too volatile a turn of mind to be of any 


ſervice to her in ſo ſerious a matter, and 
that Lord Seymour alone could have in- 
fluence over Mr. Herbert. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nugent was much aſto- 


niſhed and grieved at the news, concerning 


my beloved Laura, who they had not ſeen 
for ſome time, ard Mrs, Nugent imme- 
diately went to viſit her, concluding her 
| innocent, 
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innocent. She was, notwithſtanding her 
natural gaiety of temper, much ſhocked 


to ſee Mrs. Herbert ſo very indiſpoſed and 


altered, with ſuch viſible traces of affliction 

on her countenance. She aſſured her of 
her ſincere friendſhip and wiſh of ſerving 
her, hinting, at the fame time, ſhe was 
not ignorant of Obrian's report. 


Mrs, Herbert, finding it was no longer 
a ſecret, related every circumſtance con- 
cerning the affair, and her having wrote 
to Lady Seymour. 


Mrs. Nugent, enraged at Obrien, 
wanted immediately to fend Mr. Nugent 
to make him publicly avow himſelf guilty 
of calumny. — Mrs. Herbert requeſted 


ſhe would have patience till letters came 


from Ircland. —It was with diffict ly ſhe 
could perſuade her to coincide with hr 
opinion.—At Jaſt ſhe did, and ſent away 
her carriage (though ſhe was engaged to 
a party that was going to the Opera) de- 
termining to paſs the evening with Laura, 

to 
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to comfort her under her deep affliction. 
This for her was a great ſacrifice to friend- 
ſhip. The next day my friend received 
a letter from Lady Seymour, full of af- 
fe&tion and conſolotary advice. Lord Sey- 
mour, as he was not in England himſclf,- * 
Judged it proper for Mr. Nugent to un- 
undertake undeceiving Mr, Herbert, and 
had wrote inſtructions to that Gentleman, 
who he was well acquainted with ; he in- 
cloſed a letter for Mr. Herbert. 


Mr. Nugent, who ſincerely pitied my 
friend, and wiſhed much to undeceive 
Mr. Herbert, waited upon him with Lord 
Seymour's letter ; and ſhewed him like- 
wiſe that he himſelf had received from 
his Lordſhip. They contained a ſtrong 
vindication of Laura's character, and bla- 
med Mr. Herbert for crediting the aſſer- 
tions of ſo deſpicable a fellow as Obrian, 
whoſe ill name was univerſally known. 
He intreated him not to let his reaſon be 
any longer clouded, as he muſt be ſenſi. 
ble, if he would candidly reflect, that 
| | Obrian 
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Obrian could not poſſibly have had a con- 
nection of that ſort with Laura before her 
marriage. Lord Seymour was an old 
friend, who Mr. Herbert much reſpected, 
and had received ſeveral marks of friend- 
ſhip from, — This letter, therefore, had 
{ome ſway over him. — He told Mr, Nu- 
gent he ſhould be happy to find Mrs, 
Herbert had been wronged ; but Captain 
Obrian had aſſerted what he faid in fo 
poſitive a manner, he really could hardly 


ſuppoſe him ſuch a villain as ſo ſtrongly to 
aſſert a falſehood. 


Mr. Nugent anſwered, he hoped he 
would be convinced, it Obrian publicly 
avowed his guilt. 


Mr. Herbert faid he certainly ſhould, 


Will you then favour me with your 
company tomorrow evening? Mrs. Nu- 
gent has a rout, and I have engaged my 
friend Craven to bring that infamous fel- 


low 
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low to my houſe. — He ſhall be treated 
leſs rigourous than he deſerves. 

Mr. Herbert was loth to comply but 
Mr. Nugent made a point of it, and he 
at length promiſed to attend. 


The event anſwered Mr. and Mrs. 
Nugent's wiſhes. — Obrian faid, he only 
meant he had met Mrs. Herbert under 
the Piazza; but people had conſtrued 
his words their own way; that ſubterfuge 
was not ſufficiently ſatisfactory. — Mr. 
Craven inſiſted that his meaning was evi- 
dently to criminate the amiable Mrs. 
Herbert's character, and he ſhould avow 
his guilt before he quitted the company. 
Obrien was a great coward, and fearful 
of being compelled to anſwer his conduct 
in a more dangerous way, if he did net 
comply — he therefore ſtammered out, 
« that Mrs, Herbert's having treated him 
with diſdain before his going abroad, had 
determined him to be revenged ; that ſhe 
was perfectly innocent, and he was ſorry 

he 
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he had been the cauſe of unhappineſs to 
her.” The company, who were gathered 
round him, were full of indignation, and 
ſeveral Gentlemen wanted to kick him out 
of company, but Mr. Nugent interpoſed. 
He ſaid he ſhould depart fate from his 
houſe; if they met him elſewhere, they 
might act as they pleaſcd ; yet, before he 
departed, he muſt infiſt upon his ſigning 
an avowal of his guilt, to be publiſhed in 
the Evening Star, fince he had publicly, 
in various places, traduced her character; 
ſuch a public declaration of his infamy 
was neceflary. This he readily complied 
with, and was ſuffcred to retire unmo- 
leſted. 


You find, my dear Miſs Albert, Mr. 
Herbert's conduct in this affair was not 
what it ſhould have been, and many de- 
ſpiſed him for it. Mr. Nugent, with true 
friendſhip, immediately attended him to 
Brook-Street, to relieve my dear Laura's 
anxiety, Mr, Herbert was too ſtubborn 
to own himſelf a» the wrong; but a re- 

conciliation 
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conciliation enſued, and the next evening, 
though my friend was much indiſpoſed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nugent inſiſted on her ac- 
companying them with. Mr. Herbert to 
the Opera, -for to convince the world 
Obrian's report was malevolent and falſe, 
as inſerted in the morning news-papers. 
Obrian, where known, was treated with 
contempt, which forced him to quit 
London, 


My worthy and amiable friend was ſome 
time recovering her health and ſpirits, 
notwithſtanding Mr. and Mrs. Nugent's 
united endeavours to amuſe her with va- 
rious engagements. Mr. Herbert, though 
reconciled, was unkind. — She knew he 
viſited Mrs. Delvilla, and that ſhe had 
but a ſecond place in his affection. When 
ſhe married him, ſhe had vainly* flattered 
herſelf with poſſeſſing his whole eſteem, 
as at his age ſhe thought gallantry was at 
end. She was diſappointed. — Inſtead of 
folding to her boſom a ſincere friend and 
companion, to whom fhe could confide 
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all her thoughts and cares — ſhe found a 
cold, indifferent acquaintance, whom ſhe 
ſcarce ſaw but at dinner, and who thought 
it an honour to admit her to his bed. 
Her ſenſibility was wounded, and from 
thence aroſe that languor and dejection, 
which, in ſpite of all her efforts to the 
- contrary, tat times takes poſſeſſion of her. 


About three months afterwards, my 
Mother and ſelf returned to England. — 
The firſt morning after our arrival, being 
with Laura, Mrs. Nugent called. When 
'ſhe was gone, my Mother remarked how 
much the reſembled Mr. Herbert's firſt 
wife. Firſt wife! exclaimed my friend; I 
knew not Mr. Herbert ever had one be- 
fore me !-— My Mother was extremely ſorry 
ſhe had inadvertently informed her, not 
ſuppoſing but that ſhe muſt have known 
it, and wondered it had not tranſpired from 
Mrs. Spearman or him; but, to ſatisfy 
Laura, told her Mr. Herbert had been 
married to an amiable young Lady, with- 
out fortune, who died in child- bed of the 
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firſt child, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, was likewiſe 
dead, as ſhe never heard of it afterwards. 
We knew that Mr. Herbert had uſed that 
unfortunate Lady very ill ; but concealed 
that intelligence from our friend, who 
ſeemed hurt at his concealing ſo particu- 
lar a circurmſtance from her. We returned 
to our reſidence at Windſor, frgm whence 
we often exchanged viſits with Mrs. Her- 
bert. She ſtrove to render her mind eaſy by 
employing her time in rational amuſe- 
ment, rather than in the tontine of faſhi- 
onable diverſions. She ſometimes 
mixed with the world — but retired diſ- 
gu.ed at his follies, and regretting the 
want of a domeſtic companion and friend. 


Lady Horton died about that period, 
and left her five thouſand pounds. Five 
thouſand more ſhe bequeathed to charita- 
ble uſes. Mr. Herbert treated my friend 


with ill-nature, and at times with fits of 


jealouſy, which much affected her ſpirits. 
It 1s impoſſible for her to deſcribe what 
Me has ſuffered from him! — When you, 
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my dear Miſs Albert, have been longer in 
che family, you will have a clearer con- 
ception of her unfortunate ſituation, and 
his unworthineſs! 


Three years fince Lord Seymour had a 
large eſtate left him in Devonſhire, and a 
beautiful fear, called “ The Charming 
Rock,” where he dete: mined to reſide in 
future. His two daughters were married 
in Ireland, and. my couſin Charles, be- 
tween ſixteen and ſeventeen; with his tu- 
tors, accompanied his parents to England, 
They viſited London, and ſtayed here a 
fortnight. — Charles had not forgot © his 
dear little love; but treated her with 
reſpect and friendſhip, as well as his pa- 
rents. Lord Seymour took every oppor- 
tumity of pointing out Laura's amiable 
qualities to Mr. Herbert, who, during 
their ſtay, treated her with more kindneſs. 


My dear Mother, being extremely ill, 
foon after the departure of the Seymours, 
was ordered to Bath, where we hired a 
| houſe, 
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houſe, and reſided till her death. Louiſa 


Godfrey (who you have often heard me 
ſpeak of) was a near relation of mine, 


about my own age, and of a very amiable 


diſpoſition. —At that period ſhe was at a 
convent at Avignon (being a Catholic) 
and under great affliction. — Her Father 
was governor of ——, in the Weſt-Indies. 
She there exchanged affection with a 
young Gentleman of good family and for- 
rune, and the match was agreed on, when 
her Father, whole health had been pre- 
judiced by the climate, was obliged to 
return to his native country, in hopes to 
regain it.' Here he foon expired. Her 
lover, two months after, failed tor Eng- 
land, to be united to her. Fate denied 
his wiſhes, and the ſhip was wrecked, 
and only one boy on board ſaved. 


Thus was Louiſa doubly wounded, and, 
ſpite of our intreaties, fled to the convent 
of De Avignon. When my Mother found 
herſelf near her end (unknown to me) ſhe 
wrote to requeſt her preſence to conſole 
me, — 
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me.—Loviſa, who is poſſ:fIed of a feeling 
heart, complied, and ſoon after arrived 
in England. My joy was great to ſte 
her ; but it was ſoon damped by the death 
of the beſt of parents and friends. Lou- 
iſa ſoothed my ſorrow, and conſented to 
reſide with me in future, I took Villa 
Burton, which had been occupied by Lady 
Horton, Mrs. Spearman being dead. — 
There we now live happy together. Our 
friend's ſhort hiſtory ends here. Let it 
warn you, dear Mits Albert, againſt being 
precipitate 1n your choice. - Had ſhe taken 
time to inquire into Mr. Hetbert's cha- 
rater—ſhe never would have been his 
wife, and eſcaped miſery for life. 


What a wretch is this guardian of mine 
exclaimed I, and how unworthy the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo amiable a woman! Were I 
his wife I would, in the firſt place, retaliate, 
by withdrawing my affection from him; 
and, in the ſecond, never be found at 
home but when I had company.—The 
pleaſures this ' ſweet town affords would 


very 
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very well compenfate me for the loſs of 
ſuch a creature's affection. 


Ah! returned ſhe, fmiling, believe me 
you will think differently when you are 
married. Much as you love diverſions at 
preſent, you would find them a poor ſha- 
dowy cxchange for the loſs of a huſband's 
affection, — May you never experience the 
ſevere trial. 


The ſentimental and prudent Mifs 
Montague is much miſtaken in my ſen- 
timents, I eſteem Mrs. Herbert much as 
a wortay character — but her primitive 
ideas I do not admire, my dear Almenia; 
and, thank my ſtars, I was not born with 
ſuch keen ſenſibility. Were J efpouſed 
to ſuch a man as Herbert, I would engage 
every coxcomb m my train to torment 
him. Jealouſy might awaken tenderneſs, 
and make him deſert his miſtreſs andother 
women; at leaſt J would amuſe myſclf 
without parting with that honour I hold 
ſacred, 
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We are all preparing for a viſit to © The 
Charming Rock.” Herbert tells me it 
was my Father's laſt requeſt, he ſhould in- 
troduce me to his deareſt friend ſoon after 
my arrival in England. 


I by chance overheard a converſation 
between Mrs, Herbert and Miſs Monta- 
gue—by which I found that my Farther 
and Lord Seymour, before the death of 
the former, agreed, if Charles and J could 
approve each other, we ſhould be united; 
but wiſely reſolved to conceal their inten- 
tions from us, leaſt we ſhould, through 
natural oppoſition and perverſcneſs, run 
counter to their wiſhes, I certainly ſhall 
at preſent, having no inclination to be 
fettered, as I have free liberty to purlue 
pleaſure with Mrs. Nugent, which 1s the 
ſummit of my wiſhes. — I have admirers 
in plenty To be followed and adored is 
enchanting ; ſo maſter Charles you may 
ſeek elſewhere for a wife, You ſhall hear 
from me ſoon again. London is very 


Vol. I. D Empty 
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empty at this period, or I ſhould leave it 


with regret. I 
Yeurs, &c. 


i — hs 
— — bs 


H. ALBERT. | 
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PROM THE SAME, 
T 0 


THE. SAME, 


The Charming Rock, 


OW can you expect me to be regu- 

lar in my correſpondence from fo 
ſtupid a place. — I wrote you an account 
of the Park — woods — water- falls, &c. 
Dull ſcenes of that ſort are fo much alike, 
they will not bear hardly a fuſt deſcrip- 
tion, much leſs a repetition. — My ſpirits 
were quite exhauſted when I laſt wrote, 
with the groupe of g oamy ideas I- Such 
Places are hateful to me. You rcqucſt a 
particular deſcription of Charles Seymour: 
I don't like him, Almeria :— He is too 
- jnanimat-, and has not made one gallant 
ſpcech to me ſince my arrival. He treats 
a | 
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me with an affability and politeneſs natu- 
ral to him but ſo he would an old dowa- 
ger. The old folks take abundant pains 
to force an affection between us, which we 
are equally averſe to entertain. — I have 
caught him frequently in the grove with 
his arms folded, and ſighing bitterly like 
a deſpairing lover, from whence I con- 
clude he hitbours a ſecret paſſion. Every 
one agrees that he is handſome and ami- 
able. He is a tall, elegant figure, with a 
candid, open countenance ; bloom ſuffi- 
cient, and I fancy expreſſive eyes, if he 
choſe to make uſe of them to the nymph 
of his choice; is dutiful to his parents, 
and fearful of offending, being rather of a 
timid diſpoſition, for which I deſpiſe him; 
yet it is viſible he is determined never to 
addreſs me, which I admire him for, as 
it ſhews ſome reſolution and ſpirit. He 
is gentle, humane, and benevolent, and 
makes ludicrous, entertaining remarks on 
the company we receive, which amuſes 
us at Voila, Monſieur Charles Seymour, 
His tutor, who is in orders, has very little 
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of the clerical character about him; — 
ſcems well diſpoſed to be gallant, and, it 
I am not miſtaken, has an intrigue with 
Lady Seymour's woman. Perhaps his 
pupil's taſte may be fimilar, but none of 
his intrigues have as yet tranſpired. I 
muſt own Almeria, Seymour's indifference 
has piqued my vanity, —It would give me 
pleaſure to make a conqueſt of him, tho 
am reſolved never to marry him, eſpe- 
cially as I fancy he would be rather a 
Quixote in love. I like to torment the 
male creatures ; yet I have no hope of 
ſubduing him, as I think his heart is diſ- 
poſed of—to whom I wiſh to know. 


Miſs Montague fat off for Bath yeſter- 
day, her couſin Louiſa being ill. ] ſhould 
have been ſorry for her departure, had ſhe 
not tormented me fo in favour of Charles, 
Mrs. Herbert is much diſpirited at the 
loſs of her company, and Mr. Herbert's 
ill- nature; and Lord Seymour has been 


confined to his room ſome days with a 
ſevere cold. 


This 
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This morning, as Mrs. Herbert and I 
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were ſitting at work together in the break- 
faſt parlour, my guardian joined us. She 
inquired how his Lordſhip was, as ſhe 


thought he was juſt come from him. — 
« flow ſhould he know, he had not ſeen 


him? Are you not going to viſit him 


then?“ ſaid ſhe, ſick people are apt to think: 
their friends neglect them, when common 
ceremonies are omitted. Mercy on me! 
Had you ſeen him, Almeria, you would 
have thought the wretch mad! — He 
ſtamped -raved — ſwore he would not be 
controuled, &c. 


I meant not to controul you, Mr. Her- 
bert, ſaid ſhe, mildly, while the tears rolled 
down her cheeks—1 only took the liberty 
of reminding you. So ſaying, ſhe roſe, 
and retired to her chamber to weep. 


When his paſſion was a little ſubſided, 
1 ventured to aſk him if all kuſbands were 
lo deſpotic, as a candid anſwer would pre- 
ſerve me, perhaps, from miſery — for 
D 3 miſery 


nr er 
m iſcry it mutt be, ſaid I, to be debarred 
the gift of ſpecch. 

You are impertinent, Miſs Albert, ſaid 
he, and take greater liberties than be- 
comes you ; he then turned from me with 
contempt. 


In going to his wife's chamber, I met 
Charles Seymour. © Miſs Albert!“ ſaid 
he, with fo grave a countenance,—Gra- 
vity becomes me, ſaid I ; at this inſtant I 
deteſt your whole ſex, Herbert is a ty- 
rant, who renders his amiable wife wretch- 
ed: I am going to conſole her. — You have 
been often witneſs to his unworthy treat- 
ment of; her. I have, faid he, turning 
pale.—I will ſend my Mother to comfort 
her; ſhe is deſerving a better fate, ſighing. 


His voice faultered as he ſpoke—com- 
aſſion affected his whole frame, and he 
turned to Lady Seymour's apartment. 
Compaſſion do I call it? It is rather ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary he ſhould be / much affected 


at her ſorrow The more I think of it, 
Almeria, the more it ſurpriſes me. — 
Surely ſhe cannot be the object of his ſecret 
and tender wiſhes, — She is near ſeven years 
older than him, and was married before 
he was old enough to feel a paſſion for 
her: If it is fo, his love is romantic indeed; 
for ſhe is ſtrictly virtuous, and her lover 
void of hope. I wonder this idea never 
ſtruck me before. I ſhall now take pains 
to inveſtigate his future behaviour, and 
hers likewiſe. Lady Seymour ſoon joined 
me in Mrs. Herbert's room, and propoſed 
an airing, which we agreed to ; Charles 
did not attend us. Surely it is only a 
friendly compaſſion he feels for her, as he 
ſeems no way deſirous of embracing op- 
portunities of enjoying her company. — I 
am bewildered in reflection. 


My conjeCture was well founded, Al- 
meria. — This morning Lucy ct Mrs. 
Herbert's hair before ſhe dreſſed it, while 
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1 
1 fat and read to her. The bulineſs of 
ter toilet cc mpleated, we went to Lady | 
Seymour's erefſing-room. I had left my 
work in Mrs. Herbert's room, and came to 
fetch it, when, at a diſtance, I jaw Charles 
Seymour enter that apartment. Amazed! 
I ſoftly followed him to the door, and 
through a crevice ſaw him take up a lock 
of Laura's hair, and put it to his lips— 
reſt ic to his breaſt, and ſay ſoftly to him- 
*. « '1 his ſtrall be my conſtant compa- 
nion—this will I wear near my heart.“ 
He then turned to go out of the room, ö 
and I hurried into the next, which is 
mine. | 


— a: — — 


How mortifying, that a woman, inferior 
to me in youth and beauty, ſhould thus 
rob me of ſo deſirable a conqueſt! — Was 
it any other woman J ſhould meditate re- 
venge; but Mrs. Herbert is poſſoſſed of 
my firm eſteem, and quite innocent of 
the intenticn of ſtealing his heart from 
me, or ſenſible of being in poſſeſſion of 
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it—otherwiſe ſhe would not take the infi- 
nite pains ſhe does to point out his merits, 
and perſuade me to think of htm as a fu- 
ture huſband. I wiſh to captivate him, 
becauſe I think he would be a conftant 
admirer. — He is agreeable—but I would 
never marry him were he ſo inclined. — 
I ſhould not chuſe a huſband who would 
domeſticate me, and I'm ſure that would 
be his wiſh. A title, with a being gay as 
myſelf, ſhall only rob me of my liberty. 


Delightful intelligence! The young, ele- 
gant, and ſpirited Lord Conway is ex- 
pected here this evening with a foreign 
nobleman, his friend; they are making 
the tour of England. His Lordſhip is a 


relation of Lady Seymour. Lord Sey- 


mour and Mr. Herbert ſeem diſpleaſed at 
their coming, fearful, T ſuppoſe, leaſt one 
of them ſhould engage my heart inſtead 
of Seymour.—I have not time for more, 


as I muſt attend the toilet to huighten my 
natucal charms, 


Ever 
Ds : 
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i Every moment, but thoſe allotted for 
1 reſt, has been occupied by amuſements for 
this fortnight paſt, and I have not had 
time to write to thee, my Almeria. The 
Gentlemen are gone out to-day on a party 
of pleaſure without us; I therefore em- 
brace the opportunity to inform you Lord 
Conway is quite to my taſte—ſeems per- 
ſectly my ſlave, and when he offers me his 
hand, I ſhall certainly accept it. 


To our great ſurpriſe the foreign No- 

bleman proved to be Count Melfleur, who 

— we were acquainted with at Paris; and, as 
before mentioned, an admirer of Mrs. 
Herbert, I make no doubt but he viſited 
England on her account, and purpoſely 
followed her hither. He is an adept in 

the art of pleaſing, and accommodates 
himſelf in the Cheſterfield ſtile to people's 
various humours, ſo that he is become a 
great favourite with Mr. Herbert, whoſe 

Lady ſcems to diſlike him, and receives 

his compliments (which are never offered 

in ker huſband's preſence) with a diſtance 
bordering 
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bordering on incivility, which I never ſaw 


her treat any perſon with before. Charles 
Seymour is uniformly guarded in his be- 
haviour to Mrs. Herbert ; and had I not 
been witneſs to his theft of the lock of 
hair, I ſhould now have concluded my 
ſuſpicion void of foundation. That diſ- 
covery makes me deeply ſcrutinize his 
conduct, and though his ſentiments are 


not ſuſpected by any of the company, I 


can obſerve numerous ſymptoms of his 


paſſion for her, which is heightened by 
her innocent friendfhip for him. He ob- 
ſerved her averſion to the Count with plea- 
ſure, yet is viſibly (to me) chagrined at 
Melfleur's attention to Mrs. Herbert in 
my guardian's abſence, and ſeems to put 
a great conſtraint on himſelf, in appearing 
polite and friendly to his rival, while he 
treats Lord Conway with real cordial 
friendſhip. 


Never, never, my Almeria, did I re- 
ceive lo ſcvere a ſhock as to-day. — My 
hopes of Conway are blaſted, — His Lord- 
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ſhip is a married man. The livelineſs of 
my diſpoſition will, J hope, ſoon enable 
me to recover my uſual tranquillity, and I 
am determined to conquer this. fooliſh 
penchant. Was it not ſtrange that we 
were not before informed he was fettered ? 
But, I ſuppoſe, Lord and Lady Seymour 
thought it of no conſequence, and vainly 
hoped I favoured their fon. I will now 
relate the horrid diſcovery methodically. 


On the ſummit of a lofty rock, which 
hangs. over the marge of the occan, is 
placed a pavillion during the ſummer 
months. — The paths to it are winding 
through different thickets and labyrinths, 
in which are beautiful caſcades and flowery 

arbours. It was agreed yeſterday we 
| ſhould dine there, accompanied by ſome 
of the neighbouring gentry, and as it is but 
two miles from the houſe, we had a plea- 
ſant walk to it. 


Fach Gentleman offered a Lady his 
arm.—Mr, Herbert attended Mrs. How- 
ard, 


| 
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ard, a gay widow of forty. Lord Conway 
offered me his arm, and Count Melfleur 
propoſed eſcorting Mrs. Herbert, when 
ſhe, looking round, obſerved Charles Sey- 
mour, —Excuſe me, my Lord, ſaid ſhe ; 
you don't perceive the lovely Miſs Bowers 
is unattended : Mr. Seymour is an old 
ſriend, I will trouble him, ſince no other 
Lady is left unengaged. 


Mrs. Herbert's converſation 1s always 
inſtructive, returned he, which makes me 
covet it ; bur ſince it 1s her pleaſure, I 
will offer my ſervice to Miſs Bowers; he 
bowed — was accepted by that young Lady, 
and walked on. No doubt Charles Sey- 
mour was pleaſed with her mark of friend- 
ſhip, and the diſappointment of the Count, 
Conway entertained me with his paſſion, 
and I arrived at the pavilion in high 
ſpirits. 


During dinner French horns, and other 
inſtruments, formed a concert, which e- 
choed from the neighbouring rocks. — 


Some 
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Some ſongs were ſung by ſome of the 
Ladies.— Mrs. Herbert's voice was by 
much the moſt powerful and melodious. 
want you much to hear her; the words 
the warbles are always diſtinct and expreſ- 
five, and, when pathetic, accords the ſoul 
to woe. Remember I am modeſt, and 
mention not my Own execution. 


Before tea it was agreed we ſhould walk 


in parties for an hour. Conway attended 
me as before: Lord and Lady Scymour, 


with Mrs. Herbert and Charles, wandered 
forth together, till growing tired, it ſeems 
ſte requeſted they would let her reſt her- 


ſelf in an arbour, and call for her in their 


return to the pavillion, ſhe having a book 
in her pocket to amuſe herſelf with. 


In the mean time Lord Corway, when 
alone with me, renewed the ſubject of 
his paſſion, and, finding me liſten to him, 
I fear with too much attention, lamented 
his fate in being united to an infamous 
wife, whom he had not been able to get 

divorced 
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divorced from, adding, I was the only 
female that had ever truly ſubdued his 
heart ! This abrupt intelligence ſhocked 
me much, and almoſt unguarded my real 
ſentiments—when, ſuddenly recollecting 
myſelf, J aſſumed a lively manner: Oh! 
Heavens, ſaid I, no more gallantry, I 
beſeech you, from the huſband of ano- 
ther; it is inſupportably diſagreeable, as 
well as guilty : — So ſaying, I fled from 
him, and being better acquainted with 
the labyrinths than himſelf, ſoon loſt ; 


ſight of him, and found Mrs. Herbert 
reading in an arbour, 


The diſappointment I had juſt under- 
gone, and exertion of ſpirits I had forced, 
quite exhauſted me; I leaned on her 
ſhoulder, and burſt into tcars, 


My dear Harriot, ſaid ſhe, alarmed, 
ſomething extraordinary muſt have hap- 
pened to cauſe your tears—tell me, that 
I may relieve your ſorrow, 


I weep 


— OT _ 
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I weep at my own folly, ſaid I.— I love 


Lord Conway, and he has juſt informedms# 


he is already married, upon which J left 
him to conceal my ſhame in your friendly 
boſom, 


Amiable girl! ſaid ſhe, how I pity 
you.— We cannot leave this place imme- 
diately, as Mr. Herbert has promiſed to 
ſtay three months longer.—1 hope theſe 
Noblemen, however, will ſoon depart, 
and ſincerely do I wiſh you could transfer 
your affections to Charles Seymour; he 
is worthy your tenderneſs, my Harriot, 
and would make you happy. 


Icontinued weeping immoderately, and 
remained ſilent. — This is not a time 1 
know, ſaid ſhe, my dear girl, to preſs you 
on the ſubject, and it was very ill judged 
of my friends not to introduce him as a 
married man, which would have pre- 
vented the pangs you now ſufter, — Your 
own prudence, my love, points out you 
ſhould avoid him in future, and preſerve, 


at 


s 
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at leaſt in appearance, your uſual viva- 


city, that he may not ſuſpect your real 


ſentiments, or farther inſult you with a 


diſcloſure of his. 


We heard ſomebody approaching at 
that period; uneaſy, leaſt the traces of 
my tears ſhould be obſerved, I begged 


the would permit me to depart.— She 
hurried a lavender-bottle into my hand, 
and bid me ſeek a caſcade, that I might 


mix ſome of it with water on my hand- 
kerchief, to waſh away from my face the 
ſymptoms of ſorrow. - I dared not follow 
her advice, for rouge was on my cheeks, 
therefore I could not truſt them, leaſt it 
ſhould lead to a diſcovery of the art I 
' uſed... | 


Tender, affectionate creature! I ſhall 
ever love her for her kindneſs. I retired 
behind the arbour, for I had not power 
to. go farther, and through the opening 
of the leaves ſaw Charles Seymour enter, 
and inform her Lord and Lady Seymour 

Had 
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had taken a ſhorter cut to the pavillion, 
and left him to conduct her there, when 


ſhe-had ſufficiently reſted herſelf, 


TI will attend you preſently, my good 
friend, ſaid ſhe ; in the mean time per- 
mit me to ſpeak to you on the ſubject 
of matrimony. The obligation I am 
under to Lord and Lady Seymour, and 
my wiſhes for your happineſs, as well as 
their ſatisfaction, emboldens me to take 
this liberty.—Miſs Albert is a moſt ami- 


able and beautiful young Lady; what 


objection can you poſſibly have to ſuch 
an union, which your parents and friends 
think ſo eligible ? 


He looked extremely confuſed and 
hurt.—Believe me, Madam, returned he, 


{taking her hand in a friendly manner, 


while his voice faultered, and his eyes 


viewed her with a tenderneſs ſhe did not 
obſerve, as ſhe was examining ſome flowers 
he had brought her in the other hand) 
believe, me, my dear Madam, my eſtcem 

and 
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and friendſhip for you is ſo great, there 
is no requeſt you could make me on any 
other ſubject, that I would not with plea- 
ſure oblige you in.— At preſent J have 
a diſlike to matrimony, and very proba- 
ble 1 ſhall never marry (ſighing.) Miſs 
Albert I allow is beautiful and amiable, 
but our diſpoſitions are ſo diſſimilar, we 
ſhould render each other unhappy.— She 
loves public amuſements and gatety. Was 
I to marry I ſhould prefer a ſelect ſoci- 


ety and domeſtic happineſs ; to poſſeſs it 


the Lady I marry muſt have a congenial 
mind. Theſe are my real ſentiments ; it 


pains me they differ from my parents and 


my beſt friends—yet ſurely, my dear Mrs. 
Herbert, you will allow I have ſome plea 
for my firm reſolution, as it is of ſerious 
conſequence to my peace through life. 


Time, perhaps, may alter your ſenti- 
ments, ſaid ſhe, of Miſs Alberr. — At 
preſent you muſt conſider ſhe 1s young, 
and juſt releaſed from the confinement of 
a convent, which naturally incites her to 

enjoy 
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enjoy the amuſements of life. — She is 
like a bird juſt eſcaped from its cage; it 
flutters with joy at its iberty—ranges over 
the fields and groves, and pecks at every 
fruit it paſſes; but accuſtomed to con- 
finement it ſoon grows weary, —Birds of 
prey appear; it trembles at its danger, 
and wiſhes for ſome ſafe cage and kind 
protector. Miſs Albert, who is very fen- 
ſible, will ſoon, I make no doubt, grow 
weary of frivolous diverſions—and when 


a wife, I think, ſtudy to render her huſ- 
band happy. 


You are an excellent pleader, returned 
Charles, ſmiling ; but I have ſome reaſon 
to think Miſs Albert would refuſe my ad- 
dreſſes : However, I ſhall never put her 
to the trial, | 


There is no reſiſting deſtiny I ſee, ſaid 
Me, with a ſmile ; according to the old 
adage, marriages are fixed by fate, and 
the fair one, who 1s to ſubdue your heart, 
has not yet appeared ; when ſhe does, 


you 
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you will not ſo critically weigh her men- 
tal endowments, or congenial mind, 
(laughing.) Excuſe me, you talk like 
one who has never felt the power of love; 
when you do, the Lady you marry, per- 
haps, may poſſeſs gayer ſentiments than 
Mits Albert: I ſhall then laugh at your 
wiſe caution, and remind you of this con- 
verſation ; but never, I hope, have cauſe 
to pity you for a wrong choice. So ſay- 


ing, ſhe roſe to depart, and what anſwer 
he made, I know not. 


My amiable friend has not the moſt 
diſtant 1dea of Charles Seymour's tender- 
neſs for her, and regards him as a brother, 
and wiſhes to ſee him happily ſettled for 
life. There was much truth in his opi- 
nion of our being wretched, if united 
for I ſhould deteſt any man who would 
confine me to what he calls domeſtic 
felicity.— Heaven ſend I may not meet 
with ſo diſmal a fate, as to be debarred 
in winter from the diverſions the metro- 


pols affords. I fear not birds of prey 
among 


— 
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among mankind, and have ſufficient pru- 


-dence, I'm certain, to guard myſelf againſt 


them. There is a young Eſquire in this 
neighbourhood. who is very troubleſome 
to me with his odious offers of love: — His 
breath is almoſt as noiſome to me as the 


poet's lake of Averno, and I always dread 


his coming near me.— His preſumption is 
great, to imagine I would become the 
wife of a country booby. My contempt 
and difdain, however, have not power to 
intimidate him. But to return from this 
digreſſion: After ſufficiently bathing my 
eyes, and hoping they retained no traces 
of the briny fluid which had paſſed them, 
I joined the company. — In the evening 
we arranged ourſclves to return to the 
houſe : I could not join Mrs. Herbert, 
leaſt Conway ſhould think I had wade her 
a confidante, and was determined not to 
truſt myſelf with him alone.—Mils Bowers 
is almoſt an ideor, though beautiful ; I 
therefore was ſenſible ſhe muſt be a very 
unpleaſant companion to Count Melfleur: 
So juſt before we ſet out entered into a 

ſimple 


| 
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Gmple converſation with her, ſaying I de- 
reſted tetẽ- a- tetẽs, and inſiſted upon walk- 
ing with her and the Count. He joytully 
accepted the company of his friend and 
myſeif, as he was weary of his companion; 
but Conway was viſibly chagrined at my 
conduct. The wretch, I ſuppoſe, thought 
I ſhould not act with ſo much reſolution, 
and is doubtful of my ſentiments con- 
cerning him: — So let him remain, yet 
from you I cannot conceal the diſap- 
pointment of my wiſhes — title, fortune, 
and gaicty, — 1 don't think J ſhall ſleep 
to-night, but to-morrow I ſhall, I hope, 
be at caſe. 


I am heartily provoked at my folly, in 
making Mrs. Herbert a confidante of my 
fecret ſcntiments for Conway,— Though 
ſhe will not diſcloſe my fecret, ſhe will 
too frequently be offering her advice in 
regard to my conduct. Her accidentally 
falling in my way was very unlucky, as 
at that period I was in ſuch agony, I 
could not help giving vent to the ſorrow 
of the moment; yet I ſce no reaſon why 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould command Conway to leave me. 
He may in time gain a divorce ; we may 
then marry, and make a happy, faſhion- 
able couple. He has apologized for the 
effuſion of his paſſion, and treats me with 
reſpect: I admire him for it. — I love 
him, and hope he will ſtill be mine. It 
mortifies me to think I can make no im- 
preſſion on Charles Seymour, for I ſhould 
like him much as a dangler . 


My pride is to hold all mankindin my chain, 
The conqueſt I prize, tho the ſla ve I diſdain.” 


I will now cloſe my epiſtle, as it is a 
long one, and you will be impatient at not 
hearing from me. Adieu. 


. 
. 


Yours, ſincerely, 


H. ALBERT. 


-- RS. > 
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MRS. HERBERT, 


0 


MISS MONTAGUE, 


The Charming Rock. 


T is with pleaſure I inform you of 

the departure of Lord Conway and 
Count Melfleur. The abſence of the for- 
mer, I fear, was very neceſſary for the 
repoſe of Harriot ; that of the latter re- 
lieves me from a diſagreeable reſtraint in 
my behaviour, which I was compelled to 
put in practice to check his audacity. 
At my firſt introduction into the world, 
after my marriage, I flattered myſelf, dear 
Selina, the plainneſs of my perſon, and 
protection of Mr. Herbert, would have 
ſecured me from inſult ; bur experience 
has convinced me neither was ſuſhcient 
to prevent the inſolence of libertines, 

Vor. I, E whoſe 
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whoſe chief joy is in a variety of victims. 
To complain to Mr. Herbert would be 
dangerous, as ſerious conſequences might 
enſue :—1I have therefore only to murmur 
in ſecret, and avoid thoſe wretches who 
dare to think meanly of me. Count 
Melfleur, in ſpite of all my precaution, 
found an opportunity to ſpeak to me alone. 
He did not, indeed, inſult me with the name 


of love; he avoided that inſolent word, 


yet he ſpoke of friendſhip in ſuch very warm 
terms, and lamented our approaching ſe- 
paration, preſſing my hand with ſuch ar- 
dour to his lips, that I was compelled to 
reſent it, and aſſured him, if he repeated 
ſuch behaviour, I ſhould acquaint Mr. 
Herbert ofit. The morning he departed, 
after breakfaſt, I returned to my chamber, 
and in my work bag found a letter from 
him, which, I ſuppoſe, he had ſecretly 
conveyed there juſt before his departure. 
It aſſured me of his great reſpect for me, 
and unbounded friendſhip ; and though 
his paſſion was hopeleſs for my ſake, he 


was determined to lead a life of celibacy. 
This 
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This epiſtle I immediately tore in pieces, 
and was extremely mortified at being 
treated with ſo much freedom. Inſolent 
wretch! to mention re/pe#, at the very 
period he was inſulting me ! I am weary 
of the world, my dear Selina, and wiſh 
I could retire with thee and Louiſa to 
ſome pleaſing ſolitude, where I might 
paſs my days in peace and innocence. 


Contented live, and ſmile at life's decay, 
Which, like a pleaſing dream, would glide away, 


Lord Seymour and his ſon have, I fear, 
had a diſagreeable altercation concerning 
Miſs Albert, whom Charles has abſolutely 
refuſed to addrels. Lady Seymour ap- 
pears reconciled to his refuſal, being rather 
diſpleaſed with Harriot's conduct in regard 
to Lord Conway. It is with reluctance 
I own, even to thee, my deareſt friend, her 
giddineſs of behaviour is reprchenſible. 
preſſed her to my boſom. - piried, I loved 
her for her firſt declaration of her unhappy 
regard for Lord Conway; it proved the 


21 innocence 
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innocence of her heart, and unwillingneſs 
to ſuffer the leaſt ſhadow of guilt; but 
her uſual ſprightlineſs ſoon returned, and 
ſhe treated him with apparent marks of 
preference to any other Gentleman.—1 
then thought 1t proper to expoſtulate with 

her, and warn her of danger. — She 
laughed it off, and ſaid her heart was 
returned ſafe, yet ſne had no objection to 
retaining a ſlave, I told her it would 
endanger her reputation, and mar her fu- 
ture ſettlement in life. My dear Mrs. 
Herbert, returned ſhe, you may truſt me; 
my behaviour is to convince him I am 
not his ſlave, though he is mine: Were I 
to ſigh and look diſdainful, he would be 
vain indeed ! 


Her partiality to him gives me great 
uneaſineſs, leaſt her reputation ſhould be 
tarniſhed before ſhe gets a huſband ; I 
have pointed it out to her in a clear, ſtrong 
light. — At times ſhe has thanked me, and 
promiſed in future to avoid him. An 


unfortunate propenſity to coquetry (if ſhe 
does 


ö 
N 
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does not endeavour to conquer it) will in 
time, I fear, ſully her fair character. — 
While ſhe is under our protection, I ſhall 
think it my duty to watch over her, and 
whether acceptable or not, further her 
with my advice, which, I hope, ſhe will 
continue to receive with good nature, 


In three weeks we are to leave this place, 
as winter is approaching faſt.— Mr. Sey- 
mour and tuter accompany us to town, 
and from thence go to Oxford, where 
Charles 1s to remain ſome time, and then 
ſet out on his travels. Hę is a young man 
of an amiable diſpoſition, and, I hope, 
will ſoon meet with a Lady of birth and 
fortune ſuitable to his inclination, as, in 
my opinion, early marriages for his ſex 
is a preſervative againſt entering into a 
libertine courſe of lite, which too often 


degrades and imbitters their future days, 


as well as ſhorten them. We frequently 
obſerve, my dear Selina, that young men 
of faſhion return coxcombs from their 
travels, with their morals corrupted inſtead 
E 3 of 
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of improved, eſpecially if they are not 
accompanied by a tutor of firm reſolution, 
to guide, and ftrift morality in his own 
conduct; that Mr. Danvers is an impro- 
per one to attend Mr. Seymour abroad, 
we are well convinced, from the intelli- 
gence we had from Lucy of his low in- 
trigues. What he practiſes himſelf, he 
will certainly overlook, or encourage in 
his pupil, who at preſent, I believe, has 
no inclination to it. — Perhaps I may be 
miſtaken, but I hope he is pure as I with 
him. 


I was interrupted by Mr. Herbert, who 
juſt before received a letter from the ab- 
beſs of St. Clare, informing him Miſs 
Fanny Albert died of the ſmall-pox the 
7th inſtant! © Born but to bloom and 
die. Cut off in innocence, perhaps from 
evils to come.“ 


bat is human life? 
How like the dial's tardy moving ſhade ; ; 


Day after day ſlides from us unperceiv'd. 
The 
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The cunning fugitive is ſtvift by ſtealth: 
Too ſubtile is the movement to be ſeen ; 
Yet ſoon the hour is up and we are gone! 


Harriot is much affected at the intel- 
ligence of her ſiſter's death; but you well 
know is not ofa diſpoſition ro indulge ſorrov 
long.— It is a happineſs ſhe is not.— She 
will glide through life much eaſier than 
thoſe poſſeſſed of keen ſenſibility; yet 
ſenſibility — ſweet ſenſibility ! I adore thee, 
univerſal phiognthropy, and heavenly cha- 
rity with thee do dwell. 


Adieu, my dear Selina, — Remember 
me kindly to Louiſa, and let me find a 
letter from you on my arrival in London. 


Yours, affectionately, 


LAURA HERBERT. 
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MISS | ALBERT, 
10 
LADY ALMERIA,” 


Brook-Strect. 


HAVE ſhed the tear of regret for 

pa. or Fanny.—lIt was hard to be cut off 
thus early in life — yet, aggMrs. Herbert 
ſays, ſhe was untainted with the vices of 
the world, and is happy. I will not, 
therefore, injure her ſo much as to wiſh 
her back in this wicked globe, which at 
preſcnt ſatisfies me, 


Phot Fanny's fortune, added to my own, 
makes me a! heireſs of ſome conſequence, 
I have. a variety of ſuitors—ſome for my 
fortune, and ſome for my perſon, while 
Conwy is in dreadful terror, leaſt I ſhould 
jilt him and marry, To you I will can- 
didly confeſs, my dear Almeria, I am not 

at 
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at preſent diſpoſed to matrimony, and 
perfectly ſatisfied with the homage I re- 
ceive, having not yet ſeen any man I like 
ſo well as Lord Conway. Frequent leſ- 
ſons of prudence and rebuke do ] receive 
from Mrs. Herbert, for my conduct to his 
Lordſhip- which I liſten to, thank her for, 
and ſecretly laugh at and forget. It would 
be very hard, indeed, if, with my fortune 
and accompliſhments, I did not enjoy life 
according to my own fancy,—To have a 
number of captives conſtitutes my chief 
felicity, and whether Conway will ever 
be at liberty to offer me his hand or not, 
I muſt retain him in my chain. This the 
wiſe and prudent Mrs. Herbert makes 
almoſt a criminal matter of. — She has 
ſtrange primitive notions, though ſhe is a 
worthy creature. — If ſhe had my ſpirit 
ſhe would be happier. Count Melfleur 
IS 


« True as the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon,” 


E 5 and 
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and purſues her like a ſhadow, having free 
acceſs here, as he is a great favourite of 
Mr. Herbert's. Her purity of ſentiment 
incites her frequently to feign illneſs, pur- 
poſely to avoid him; and ſometimes ſhe 
has ſevere lectures from her huſband, for 


| behaving with ſlight and diſreſpect to his 


friend. Silence in fuch a caſe is truly ri- 
diculous.—I ſhould complain loudly was 
I as averſe to flattery as ſhe is.— tell her 
ſo.—She ſighs, ſhakes her head, and an- 
ſwers, ah! my dear Harriot, the diſcovery 
might produce fatal conſequences. Mr. 
Herbert is prone to jealouſy. The Count 
with art conceals his latent paſſion from 
him, and was I to complam, Melfleur 
might, out of revenge, criminate me as 
Obrian did; then your guardian would 
not liſten to my aſſeverations of inno- 
cence if otherwiſe, a duel would enfue. 
She muſt be miſerable her own way, Al- 
meria 


. 
* 


c 1 

I was interrupted by Mrs. Nugent, 
who was going to purchaſe ſome filk, 
and 
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and requeſted my company and Mrs. 
Herbert's, — The latter ſaid ſhe Fad æ rich 
friend near the mercer's, and with Mrs. 
Nugent's permitiion would leave her to 
make her choice, and return to us in a 
ſhort time. This was agreed on. - She 
ſat us down, and we walked to the further 
end of Mr. Perſian's ſhop, which was a 
ſmall warm room, where we amuſed our- 
ſclves with the ſight of ſilks of the neweſt 
faſhion. Mrs. Nugent made the neceſſary 
purchaſe, and Mr. Perſian retired. While 
we were waiting for Mrs. Herbert's re- 
turn, we heard two Gentlemen talking in 
a ſmall room adjoining—when drawing 
the corner of the curtain, which covered 
a ſmall pane of glaſs, we obſerved my 
lover, Colonel Hartoys and his friend 
Martin ; the former was buying a dreſs 
for his adorable Victoria, who he had 
kept three years, and doats on. Mr. Per- 
ſian left the place to get change for a 


note, and the following curious converſa- 
tion enſued ; 


E 6 I ſuppoſe, 


„ innen OP 


I ſuppoſe, ſaid Maitin, you will ſoon 
conclude your affair with Miſs Albert ; 
is the happy day named? 


No, returned the Colonel, it is not; 
and were it not for the ſtate of my finances, 
never ſhould. — She is one of Guido's 
gigantic beauties, if ſhe is a beauty, and 


formed on the Broughtonian ſyſtem. — I 


deteſt large figures then her eyes are 
always wildly looking for conqueſts — She 
is vanity parſonified, If ſhe means to 
make conqueſts, ſhe ſhould never move 
in the fame circle wich her guardian's 
wife, the truly deſirable and elegant Mrs, 
Herbert, who, though not a beauty, has 
a languiſhing' manner and ſweetneſs of 
addreſs, that captivates the foul ; at the 
fame time her nobleneſs of mind corrects 
licentions addreſs. - Her likeneſs to Vic- 
toria made me firſt notice her, and I own, 
Martin, I have been compelled to drive 
away ſomething like a paſſion for her, 
yet I can never love any woman ſincerely 
Lu Victoria, To bring her affluence and 

| ha! pineſs, 
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happineſs, I intend to facrifice my liberty; 
a fortnight's poſſeſſion of Miſs Albert 
will ſatiate me beyond endurance :—1 then 
ſhall fly to my Victoria for life with my 
wife's fortune, while ſhe undoubtedly will 
conſole herſelf with Conway, which 1 
ſhall overlook. Her friend Mrs. Nugent 
too is one of thoſe groſs figures who 
excite diſguſt. She labours to make con- 
queſts, laughs and talks loud to engage 
attention, and is a fit companion for my 
future ſpouſe.—I think, Martin, in leſs 
than a month I ſhall be able to fire the 
ſhurtle-cock Miſs Albert: Here the con- 
verſation ended. — Perſian returned with 
change, and they departed. 


You may gueſs how my paſſion roſs 
at this odious diſcourſe. — Mrs. Nugent 


was calm till her groſs figure was attacked; 
then ſhe became enraged, and, when they 
departed, proteſted ſhe would be revenged 
on him. I affured her I would join her 
in any ſcheme ſhe propoſed, for I had 
more reaſon to be enraged with him; at 


the 
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the fame time I cautioned her to conceal 
our intention from Mrs. Herbert, and 
likewiſe the converſation that had paſſed. 


Inſolent puppy! ſhe exclaimed, Brough- 
tonian ſyſtem ! — How 1gnorant ! Groſs 
figure Oh! we will be revenged on him. 
J will indeed laugh and talk loud, but it 
ſhall be at his expence. I was delighted 
to find ſhe was ſo hurt at his ſatire, as it 
would enable me to carry on a plot E 


inſtantly formed againſt him. — He will 


find © the ſhuttle-cock”” is not to be 
fired, and that he mult retire with Victo- 
ria to: ſome ſolitude from the ſneers of the 
polite world he now affociates with. 1 
ſhould conſole myſelf with Conway ; 
ce what an inſulting idea! to think I would 
become an adultereſs ! — Does not his 
infolence call for revenge, Almeria ? 
Even the meek, worthy Mrs, Herbert, I 
think, could hardly blame me for indulging 
it. You ſhall hear more from Guido's 
gigantic beauty ſoon.” — It's well he al- 


; lowed 
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lowed me any ſort of beauty. — Vile 


wretch ! how I hate him. 


Mrs. Herbert finding us rather dif. 
concerted, Mrs. Nugent feigned illneſs, 
and ſaid ſhe had been ſeized with a faint- 
neſs, which was then better, but wiſhed: 
to hurry home. Mrs. Herbert, all ten- 
derneſs, inſiſted upon ordering the carriage 
to her houſe firſt, and we parted, pro- 
miſing to ſup with her if ſhe was not 
worſe, —We are juſt going there: I wiſh 
I could have ſome private converſation 
with Mrs. Nugent, though to-night I 
cannot expe& it. I will, however, diſ- 
patch this. — Pity the mortification I 


bave endured, and believe me 


Yours, ſincerely, 


H. ALBERT, 


MISS 


. ET 
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MISS ALBERT, 
T O 
LADY ALMERIA, 


Bath. 


HE farce is commenced, Alme- 

ria, and, I think, our plan of ope- 
ration is ſo well formed it muſt ſucceed. 
Mrs. Nugent continued feigning indif- 
poſition, and propoſed an excurſion to Bath 
for the recovery of her health, which 
ſhe had not really loſt. Mr. Nugent, 
ever ready to oblige her, readily acquieſced 
with her wiſh, and obtained Mr. Herbert's 
conſent for me to accompany them. Col. 
Hartoy, fearful of loſing his futufe ſpouſe, 
or her being ſnatched from him in his 
abſence, offered to accompany us, and 


was permitted to join the party, 


I fre 
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I ſee you all impatience now%o know 
why Bath was fixed on for the com- 
mencement of our farce.—Read on and 
learn. A few days previous to the ſcene 
at Mr. Perſian's, I called to he ſpeak ſome 
things at my miliiner's. — She not being 
at home,” pne of her women perſuaded 
me to wait a little in the parlour, as ſhe 
expected her every minute; there I found 
a very agreeable woman in a genteel, 
undreſs, ſecond mourning. She had 
marks rather of diſtreſs of mind on her 
countenance, and appeared about fifty years 
of age. We entered into a lively con- 
verſation, which diſcovered ſhe was poſ- 
{gled both of wit and humour, and I was 


much pleaſed with her. 


Mrs. M entered, and ſhe retired — 
upon which I made inquiry concerning 
her, and found ſhe was a general-officer's 
daughter, who had married a Gentleman 
in office; that five and twenty years ago 
he died, and left her deſtitute, her Father 
being dead, when ſhe was compelled to 
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go abroad with a family as governeſs to 
three young Ladies. In a few years two 
of her pupils and their Mother died ; the 
ſurviving young Lady married, and ſhe 
remained as houſekeeper and companion 
to the old Gentleman till his death, which 
happened about ſix months ſince. In his 
will he left her an annuity of ſixty pounds 
a year, and five hundred pounds in caſh. 
With this ſhe returned to her native coun- 
try, and was then at Mrs. M — 's in an 
unſettled ſtate, having ſome thoughts of 
trying to get into ſome family as compa- 
nion. Mrs. M—— farther informed me 
ſhe was very good-natured, and could 
adopt herſelf to any perion's humour; 
and that abroad ſhe had frequently acted 
parts in plays with great applauſe, I pro- 
miſed to think of her, and ſpeak to my 
friend; but unluckily had been ſo much 
engaged, I had forgot it. Hartoy's inſo- 
lence reminded me of her. She was a 
very fit perſon to play the part I wanted. — 
I ſpoke to Mrs. Nugent ; we had a private 

converfation. 
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3 with her, and, after enjoining 
her to ſecrecy, propoſed our plan. She 
had much pride, and wiſhed to ſettle her- 
ſelf reſpectably in life. —If our plan ſuc- 
ceeded, we told her (which we had no 
doubt of) Hartoy muſt allow her a main- 
tenance as his wife. The bait took. — She 
has an enterpriſing genius, and promiſed 
to obey our directions. The five hundred 
we are to ſecure for her unknown to him, 
and when ſhe avows her poverty after 
marriage, ſhe 1s to plead paſſion a motive 
for her conduct, and ſacredly conceal our 
part in the affair. 


An old equipage was bought, and new 
painted in a glaring ſtile; three footmen 
and a woman to attend her were hired, 
etcetera, and with great eclat ſhe ſet out 
for Bath, whither we was to follow her. 


Upon our arrival there, Miſs Monta- 
gue and Louiſa received us with joy, and 
gave us anecdotes of the company—then 


ſpoke of Mrs. Orbin, the laſt Indian Lady, 
of 
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of immenſe fortune, that was arrived there. 
Colonel Hartoy liſtened with attention; 
the account of a Nabobeſs was worth 
liſtening to. — He began to reflect about 
it I perceived. We ſoon got acquainted 
with her at the pump-room, — She, by 
our direction, aſſumed a languiſhing air, 
1 (which is his taſte) pretended to doat on 
I j romances, and talked much of ſentiment, 
F | uricn of hearts, independent of intereſt, 
. Sc. Se. - declared, if ever ſhe married 
again, it ſnould be done in a frolic; for 
marriage was an odious ſubject to dwell 
on. This was the clue for hi to addreſs 
her. — He has ſlackened his devoirs to me, 
and is very attentive to her.— I appear 
rather chagrined at it to carry on the farce, 
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Inſolent creature! How l ſhall inwardly 
| glory at revenge on him. A few days 
| ſince ſhe appeared at a ball with a profu- 
ſion of borrowed diamonds and falſe ſtones, 
I ſpitefully ſaid to him ſhe looked like a 
waining moon encircled with ſtars —The 

brilliants 
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brilliants are attractive, ſaid he, ſmiling, 


and turning made her a compliment, —I 
affected diſpleaſure — but the brilliants 
made him heedleſs of Guido's gigantic 
beauty. To-morrow we ſet out for Lon- 
don. His friend Martin has engaged her 
an elegant furniſhed houſe, and ſhe is to 
accompany us to town, 


We have introduced Mrs. Orbin to 
Mrs. Herbert, who ſeems rather pleaſed 
with her in Hartoy's abſence—but ſhocked 
to find her ſo anxious to pleaſe him. I 


am ſorry Mrs. Orbin ſhould ſo expoſe her- 


ſelf, faid ſhe to me; ſhe is a ſenſible, - 
amiable woman, if diveſted of that ridi- 
culous paſſion for romance. It is natural, 
returned I, ſhe ſhould with ſome favoured 
being to partake her wealth, and ſooth 
her latter days. 


A female friend, my dear Harriot, 
would more effectually ſooth them. Men 
marry old women but to ſcorn them, and 
enjoy their wealth, Believe me, it is out 


of 
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of the order of nature for a woman of fifty 
to inſpire a paſſion. A platonic friend- 
ſhip may, indeed, ſubſiſt between people 
of different ſexes at that age, —Benevolent 
ſenſations, and wiſhes for each other's 
happineſs, may enſue; but thoſe keen 
feelings of love, hope—deſpair, and a va- 
cuum, when the object is abſent, cannot 
poſſibly agitate the boſom of any man for 
a woman of Mrs. Orbin's age. 


Ah! you are too ſevere, ſaid I, laugh- 
ing; pray don't talk to her of age, or ex- 
pect never to ſee her more. 


Colonel Hartoy begins to attack her 
with earneſtneſs.— She aſſumes girlith airs 
in their eres 2 tetés, and declares marriage 

is too ſerious a ſubject, that ſhe will never 
ſuffer herſelf to think about it ; and if ever 
ſhe does marry, it ſhall be done precipi- 
tately, with a firm confidence, and truſt in 
the honour of the man ſhe ſo diſtinguiſhes, 
He 1s pleaſed with her humour, as by that 
means a ſettlement will be avoided, and 
her 
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her great fortune at his command. Things 
are in train, and we are in hopes of our 
plan's ſucceeding. 


We triumph, dear Almeria. — Yeſter- 
day morning Hartoy called on Mrs. Or- 
bin with a licence in his hand—begged 
her to attend him to church,-She heſi- 
tated. —He preſſed.— She laughed, and 
accompanied him. — They were married, 
and ſet out immediately for a ſnug houſe 
in Kent, which his friend had provided 
for the occaſion. In a few days he will 
ſing, © O miſery,“ Sc. 


Nothing is talked of but this marriage. 
The men envy his good fortune, and 
ſome women envy her poſſeſſion of him. 
Mrs. Herbert is amazed at it, pities her 
folly, and prognoſticates ſhe muſt be un- 
happy from the diſparity of age between 
chem. 


Mrs. Hartoy has been on her knees, 
and confeſſed ſhe has deceived her huſ- 
band. 


— — . — 
— 
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band.—Love, all- powerful love the mo- 
tive. He has raged, ſtormed, and flown 
to his dear Victoria to alleviate his ſor- 
rows. The world laughs. — She has 
threatened to ſue him for a maintenance, 
and, to prevent farther talk, he has ſettled 
two hundred a year on her, and retired to 
France with his miſtreſs. She concealed 
her annuity from him, which augments 
her falary ; ſo ſhe is perfectly contented, 
and determined to go and reſide at Exeter, 
where ſhe may live in a genteel ſtile upon 
her income. She is grateful to us for 
having thus provided for her; and we 
highly delighted at the mortification the 
inſolent Hartoy endures, and will endure, 
for it will be long before he can ſhew his 
face in England. | 


Mrs. Herbert is among the few who 
pity him for having been thus duped, and 
deteſts the name of Orbin, declaring ſhe 
is aſhamed of having been acquainted with 


ſuch a character. If ſhe knew the part 
| your 


your friend and Mrs. Nugent acted in this 
affair, how ſhe would condemn us! 


We have made a proper example of him, 
and are ſufficiently revenged for the epi- 
thets he beſtowed on us. It is much 
better he ſhould be Orbin's dupe, than 
that he ſhould have duped me, though 
that was never likely to be the caſe, as I 
always diſliked him. As you are to be in 
town in a few days, I ſhall not expect to 
hear from you.— It will give me infinite 
pleaſure to ſee you. 


Seymour has made excurſions. from 
Oxford ſeveral times. It is amazing to - 
me, Mrs. Herbert obſerves not his love ! 
He gazes on her at times in Mr. Herbert's 
abſence with much paſſion. —His voice 
faulters — he changes colour, and makes 
high profeſſions of friendſhip. It is aſto- 
niſhing, I ſay, ſhe does not obſerve it! 
but I don't think ſhe has the leaſt idea 
of his having any ſentiment but friendſhip 
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for her, and is continually recommending 


matrimony to him with earneſtneſs. 


DV 


Conway 1s below ; I muſt therefore bid 
you adieu,—We ſhall ſoon, I hope, laugh 
together at my revenge on that wretch 
Hartoy. If Mrs. Herbert knew it how 
angry ſhe would be. 


Yours, &c. 


= 
MRS. HERBERT, 

T 0 - 
MISS MONTAGUE, 


Brook-Street, 


T is humiliating, my dear Selina, to be 
regarded as an object of pity. — It is 
heart-rending to have affection returned 
with indifference and perfidy. I have long 
experienced 
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experienced at periods deep affliction yet 
my heart is not callous, my ſenſibility of 
ſorrow keen as ever. The tender myrtle 


droops when too keen a wind attacks it; 


ſun- ſhine and a calm reſtores it to its vi- 
gour, but too frequent ſtorms bends it to 
the earth; it falls to riſe no more. — Per- 
haps it may be my lot, Selina, to ſink 
under repeated afflictions. 


Mr. Herbert has purchaſed a ſmall eſtate 
in Staffordſhire, with a houſe, called “ The 
Elms ;”” it is ſituate on the edge of a beau- 
tiful wood. Thither we ſhall go in a few 
days, and I have been preparing and ar- 
ranging things for our departure, as we 
are not to return to town till Novernber. 
Harriot and myſelf were recommended 
to a perſon who had gold muſlins to diſ- 
poſe of cheap, and likewiſe ſome French 
luteſtrings for this ſeaſon. The carriage 
was at the door, and we deſcending the 


ſtairs, when we were met by Count Mel- 


fleur and Mr. Seymour. I will not be 
diſappointed, faid I, in a gay tone—buli- 
3 nets 


— —— — — 
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' neſs muſt be done, will you attend us, 


Gentlemen, to buy bargains? They wil- 
lingly complied (though we wiſhed: not 
for their company) and handed us into the 
carriage. — We drove away to Jermyn- 
Street; a chariot ſtopt our proceeding to 
the door. — T put my head out, and ſaw 
Mr. Herbert handing Mrs. Delville (who 
J had ſeen twice before) into the carriage. 
My heart beat.—I felt inward convulſions, 
and did not draw back my head till the 
carriage drove off, leaſt they ſhould aſk 
who impeded our paſſage, Our coach 
ſtopped ; they obſerved not my agitations, 
Count Melfleur and Mr. Seymour being 
rallying Miſs Albert on ſome of her lovers. 


I paſſively, and rather ſtupidly, let Sey- 
mour hand me out of the carriage. He 


ſtarted, and looking ſtedfaſtly at me, aſked 


if I was ill. Was it not judicious to feign 


indiſpoſition ? I complained of a violent 
pain in my head; had I faid at my heart, 
I ſhould have ſpoke truth, | 


Seymour 


ar 
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Seymour, who you know is compaſſion- 
ate and friendly, turned to the Count and 
Harriot, ſaying © Mrs. Herbert is ill, we 
had better return to Brook-Street.“ 


By no means, ſaid I; Miſs Albert knows 
I am often attacked with this complaint, 
and foon recover. — I muſt make a pur- 
chaſe, and entered the houſe. There were 
ſoine Ladies there viewing the goods. — 
Harriot took up a beautiful gold muſlin : 
Mrs. Symor 1s, what is the price of this? 
ſaid ſhe, I am enchanted with it. 


I am very ſorry, Madam, returned ſhe, 
I have no more of that pattern; a Mr, 
Herbert has juſt bought it for Mrs. Del- 
ville, who was with him, a good cuſtomer 
of mine. 


An4 a moſt infamous creature, ſaid an 
old Gentleman (who was looking at ſome 
ſilks ;) unfortunately ſhe is my next door 
neighbour, —Mr, Herbert vainly imagines 
ſhe 1s conſtant to him, but it is well known 
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many ſhare her favours.—Such creatures 
are the ruin of families. — His Lady, I am 
told, 1s a moſt worthy and amiable woman, 
and frequently, indeed, do I pity her 
deſtiny, though ſhe 1s a ſtranger to me. 


Count Melfleur fixed his eyes on me, 
and ſighed, — Seymour at firſt ſeemed pe. 
trified with horror, then whiſpered Miſs 
Albert, who requeſted to ſee ſome ſilks. 


I ſuppole J was pale as aſhes, — My 
heart palpitated,—I was in a cold ſweat, 
and felt myſelf ready to faint, 


Count Melfleur led me to a chair, My 
dcar Madam be ſeated, ſaid he; then 
turning aſide, uttered, “ Scoundrel.“ — 
There was a humanity in his manner, — 
Seymour appeared ſo greatly agitated he 
could not act. — He ſtood petrified, and 
pale as death. Miſs Albert was much 

hurt.— She teazed the people to ſhew us 
things — commended and diſcommended 


ſaid 


e 
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ſaid ſhe was not well, ſhould we call ano- 
ther time 1 

By no means, I anſwered, with a forced 
ſmile. Opportunity was not to be loſt, 
as our ſtay in London was ſo ſhort. — | 
bought one muſlin and one ſilk dreſs. — 
She pleaſed herſelf, and we all returned 
home in penſive moods, 


Harriot was engaged to Lady Ms 
rout; I was not to accompany her.—She 
ſaid the Weſt-Indian was to be acted that 
evening, ſhe wiſhed to ſee it — requeſted 
me to go with her, and the Gentlemen 
offered to accompany us. 


The reaſon of this propoſal of hers was 
evident. I pleaded indiſpoſition. — Mr. 
Seymour ſaid, if I found myſelf ill, he 
would attend me home ; but he flattered 
himſelf it would amuſe me. Without al- 
luding to the paſt ſcene, he ſpoke with | 
ſuch real friendſhip, and wiſh of allevi- 

.ating my ſorrow, I could not refuſe him. 
| F 4 We 
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We went. —After the play I retired, find- 
ing myſelf” much indiſpoſed, and Miſs 
Albert went to Lady Ms rout. 


A true delicacy ſubſiſted in their be- 
haviour.— Melfleur's was proper, all but 
the exclamation, yet my ſufferings were 
oreat, — Happy, happy, Selina! you 
are independent. — The infidelity of a 
buſband cannot rack your heart but it is 
my duty to ſubmit ro Providence. — If 
poſſible, I will not murmur ; yet how frail, 
how impotent, are human reſolutions | — 
We wiſh to overcome the ſenſations na- 
ture implanted in our breaſts, —Alas ! we 
find it impoſſible to eradicate them 


I laid down my pen, dear Selina, with a 
full determination of becoming miſtreſs 
of reſignation and fortitude ſufficient to 
allay my grief.—lI yielded myſelf to repoſe, 
with bleſſing Heaven for aflu-nce, the 
deprivation of which renders ſo many 
wretched. I have little to beſtow on the 
---efſitous; had I more it ſhould be 
=” 5 their s 
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theirs. To extend the hand of comfort 
to the famiſhed and afflicted is a real lux- 
ury ; for that reaſon I ſometimes lament 
my infatuation in ſurrendering myſelf to 
a maſter.—I love him — but, alas! what 
a fate, You, my dear friend, had too 
much ſenſe to conſign yourſelf to ſuch 
miſery.—You have made choice of happy 
independence; yet, oh! ſituated as I am, 
is it not almoſt criminal in me to confeſs 
I rather envy your deſtiny, and avow, that 
was I again free, no conſideration on earth 
ſhould allure me to embrace the marriage 
yoke. To be deſpiſed, neglected for the 
moſt infamous of women pity my feel- 
ings, Selina! 


I went down to breakfaſt diſpirited, — 
Miſs Albert was engaged to Lady Almeria, 
Mr. Herbert ſoon retired, and I ſat ab- 


forbed in a reverie, when Count Melfleur 
entered. 


He looked pale and ill ; I enquired af- 
ter his health, —Moſt amiable and beſt of 
Rs women, 
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women, ſaid he, forgive me, when 1 con- 
feſs your ſorrow made me pals a ſleepleſs 
night. My friendſhip and reſpect for you, 
and the knowledge I have of your cha- 
rafter, made me ſenſible repoſe muſt be 
baniſhed your virtuous boſom, from the 
diſcovery yeſterday of Mr. Herbert's in- 
famous attachment to Mrs, Delville—not- 
withſtanding your uncommon fortitude 
in Jermyn-Street, your ſeeing him with 
her (for J obſerved them too) and the 
old Gentleman's execration of Mr. Her- 
bert's conduct was ſufficient to almoſt 
annihilate a heart ſo tender and faichful 
as yours, — Could I reclaim him, what 
pleaſure would 1t afford me?—Yet, ad- 


viſing you as I do, your happineſs alone 
1s the ſummit of my wiſhes, 


Leave me, Count, ſaid I, burſting into 


tears z do not farther inſult and humiliate 
me. 


Mr. Herbert wes in zn adjoining apart- 
ment, and overheard. what paſſed : He 


5 burſt 
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burſt into the room in a great rage — 
abuſed the Count for interfering in his 
family concerns, and daring to infult me 
with a declaration of his love, bidding 
him inſtantly quit his houſe, and never 
preſume to re-enter it. 


Count Melfleur was mortified at Mr. 
Herbert's diſcovery of his paſſion, and 
found it was impoſſible longer to diſſem- 
ble. — He in turn became enraged, and 
in virulent language reprobated Mr. Her- 
bert's conduct, which, he ſaid, left me 
open to the attacks of unprincipled liber- 
tines, as well as thoſe who ſer a juſt value 
on my virtues ; at the ſame time decla- 
ring nothing but the reſpect he had for 
me with-held him from demanding fatis- 


faction for the affront he put on him, by 
forbidding him the houſe. 


Mr. Herbert looked at him ſcornfully, 


and made no anſwer. The Count then 
turned to me, and, bowing, ſaid, amiable, . 
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and moſt worthy of your ſex, adieu - per- 
haps for ever. — Oh! adieu, and with haſte 
hurried out of the houſe. 


Mr. Herbert for ſome moments remain- 
ed ſilent.— Such is the friendſhip of 
Frenchmen,” ſaid he at laſt, However, 
Laura, you are not blameable for his in- 
folence. — As to my being in Jermyn- 
3'7 Street with Mrs. Delville, it was merely 
TR accidental,” and I am not accountable to 
any one for my conduct. — If you make 
yourſelf uneaſy about my being ſeen with 
another woman, you muſt be a fool, for 
while you behave with propriety, I ſhall 
continue to eſteem you; ſo ſaying, he 
. honoured me with a cool falute cn the 
| * . cheek, and left me to melancholy reflecti- 
| on. May the Almighty amend his heart. 
- Convince him of his errors, and put an 
end to my afflictions; and may you con- 
tinue to enjoy peace and happineſ in this 


world, and, after a long life, enter eternal 
8 felicity 
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felicity in the next, is the very ſincere 
wiſh of 


Your unalterable friend, 
LAURA HERBERT, 
Ceo 
MISS ALBERT, 
T 0 
LADY ALMERIA, 


OW 1 do deteſt ſhady groves and 
chrxſtal ftreams. — I am quite 2 a 
Ve mats — Time paſſes with leaden wings. 


here; oh! dreadful. — I wiſh I could 
paſs them like the fleeping princeſs I 
read of in my childhood, and awake in 
dear London. The drawing-room has 
been clouded (I will call it inſtead of 
crouded) with ſquires and their wives, 
parſons and their wives, and lawyers with 
their wives, with their appendages, whoſe 

converſation 


Five months longer have I to remain 
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converſation was almoſt annihilating - too 
inſignificant to awake fatire, and too dull 
to underſtand wit. As an addition to the 
mortification I endure, my guardian has 
thought proper to forbid Conway's viſiting 
us in this retreat, and alledges, as an un- 
anſwerable reaſon, the impropriety of ad- 
mitting in the country a married man, who 
treats me with a gallantry which might 
bere ſully my fair fame. This whim of 
his is truly provoking, and to prevent my 
2coming quite a victim to ennui and 
chagrin, I have permitted Conway to cor- 
reſpond with me * ſecretly. His letters 
will invigorate my ſpirits, and keep me in 
humour with myſelf, by convincing me 1 
am not neglected by him. Commiſerate 
my ſituation, and write long epiſtles to 


Yours, &c. 


H. ALBERT, 


FROM 
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FROM THE SAME, 
T 0 


THE SAME. 


The Elms. 


HIS morning I was ſo lucky as to 

have a tranſient interview with Lord 
Conway, and was witneſs to a ſcene which 
was near ending tragically. Mrs. Herbert 
and I ſtrolled out into the wood, not 
knowing how. better to amuſe ourſelves, 
We had not entered it long before Count 
Melfleur threw himſelf at her feet. — She 
ſtarted with ſurpriſe, and intreated him 
to leave us. He looked in agony and 
deſpair, and in the moſt ſtrenuous manner 
requeſted only her pity, which, he ſaid, 
would be ſome alleviation to his miſery. 
She anſwered him philoſophically, and 
repreſented to him how fatal it would be 
to her character and future peace, if Mr. 


Herbert 
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Herbert ſhould be informed of his raſh- 
neſs, entreating him to avoid her in fu- 
ture. | 


I will obey you, dear, cruel, unfeeling 
Laura, ſaid he, and taking a piſtol from 
his pocket, pointed it to his forehead, with 
deſperation and madneſs on his counte- 
nance. — I will rid you of a wretch you 
deteſt, ſaid he, and was going to diſcharge 
the contents, when Lord Conway ruſhed 
from behind the trees, and knocked it out 
of his hand; in the ſcuffle it went off, 
but fortunately did no damage.—Mrs. 
Herbert, whoſe nerves you know are very 
weak, in the interim fainted! Melfleur 
flew to her— bathed her face with his tears, 
and embraced her ; it was to no purpoſe 
I reproved him. Conway faid a thouſand 
tender things, and informed me he could 
not prevent the Count from purſuing this 
ſcheme of ſeeing Mrs. Herbert, on which 
he reſolved to come with him, in hopes 
of ſceing me — but that he had no idea of 
tis having an intention to deſtroy himſelf. 
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The exploſion of the piſtol alarmed the 
ſervants. —We heard ſeveral of them run- 
ning towards us. Melfleur ſnatched a laſt 
embrace from my friend as ſhe lay ſenſe- 
leſs, and Conway forced him away to his 
place of concealment. 


I made one of the men run home for 
Lucy, and proper reſtoratives, and faid a 
ſtrange man had fired off a piſtol, which 
had frightened their miſtreſs. --- In a little 
time ſhe came to herſelf, and in about an 
hour was able to be led home, and retire 
to recompoſe her ſpirits. 1 believe, had 
not Conway bleſſed me with his preſence, 
I ſhould have been in a ſimilar caſe with 
Mrs. Herbert; but the opportunity of a 
few moments converſation with him was 
not to be loſt, —I rouſed myſelf, and far- 
ther ſettled our. future correſpondence, 
which is to be carried on with your aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


Notwithſtanding Conway's boaſting of 
the ſtrength of his paſſion, I believe he 
| would 
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would never give me ſo ſincere a proof 
of it as the Count has Mrs, Herbert, 
was I cruel ? She is fortunate in meeting 
with faithful lovers, for I believe Seymour 
would die to ſerve her, yet ſhe 1s no 
beauty. — J proteſt, Almeria, I -almoſt 
envy her faſcinating power, and ſhould 
not be diſpleaſed if a lover of mine, ar- 
dent as the Count, ſhould put a period to 
his life for my ſake—to overhear people 
ſay, * Lord —— actually died for love 
of Mifs Albert,” would flatter my vanity, 
and intoxicate me with joy. Conway and 
the Count are going to Paris; from whence. 
I am ſoon to hear from the*former. 


Adicu, 


H, ALBERT. 


MISS 
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MISS ALBERT, 
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LADY ALMERIA. 


The Elms, 


HE period of my baniſhment from 
London is compleated, and to- 
morrow we ſet out for that dear ſeat of 
delight, where life only can be enjoyed, 
There I hope ſoon to ſee Conway, who I 
had a long epiſtle from yeſterday with 


yours, 


| He informs me he has paſſed his time 
diſmally with the unhappy Count Mel- 
fleur, who, unable to conquer his paſſion 
for Mrs. Herbert, has entered volunteer 
in the. Eaſt-India company's ſervice, and 
is actually gone like a mad-man to meet 
death honourably. I would give a high 
premium 


p 
! 
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premium to poſſeſs ſo ſincere a lover. — 
Mrs. Herbert (who J informed of his 
departure) is ſhocked at his raſhneſs. — 
She pities, but does not love him. 


Scymour, two months ſince, came here 
to take leave, previous to his ſetting out 
on his travels. Mr. Herbert was gone a 
rambling, and did not return for a month, 
ſo. he did not ſee him, as his time was li- 
mited. He bid a tender adieu to Mrs. 
Herbert, and ſeemed as if he left his ſoul 
behind him when he departed. — She 
wiſhed him health and every happineſs. 
He thanked her for her friendſhip and. 
good wiſhes ; but at the ſame time ſeemed 
afflicted to perceive it was only friendſhip 
ſhe diſplayed for him void of paſſion. I 
will ſoon write again — being now rather 
hurried in taking leave of ruſtics and 
packing; ſo adieu, 


H. ALBERT. 


FROM 


- 
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FROM THE SAME, 


THE SAME, 


Brook-Ctreet; 


AM almoſt wild with joy.—Lady Con- 
way died about two ' months ago at 
Paris.—The dear creature has gained my 
guardian's conſent that I ſhould become 
his wife in a fortnight, at which Mrs, 


Herbert murmurs much, and talks of 


our waiting a decent time before we mar- 
ry.—We heed her not, and Juckily old 
guardee 1s glad to get rid of his charge— 
ſo her ſage advice is vain. I am fo bu- 
fily employed in preparing finery on this 
happy occaſion, that I have not time to 
be more explicit. Soon as the nuptial 

knot 


| 
| 
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knot is tied we ſet out for Paris, and in- 
tend ſtaying there ſome time. 


+ Yours, ſincerely, 


— 


H. ALBERT. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


As the correſpondence during two years 
between Mrs. Herbert and her friend were 
on trifling ſubjects, unimportant to this 
| hiſtory, I have ſuppreſſed them. Colonel 
Hartoy's Victoria deſerted him for a 
French Marquis, and Count Melfleur died 
in India, During that period Lord and 
Lady Conway reſided at Paris and its en- 
virons, I therefore re-commence their 
correſpondence at the time of her Lady- 
ſhip's return to England. 


MRS, 
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MRS. HERBERT, 


* 


T 0 
MISS MONTAGUE. 


Brook-Street, 


ORD and Lady Conway, my dear 

Selina, are one of the moſt faſhion- 
able couples in town—quite in the Pari- 
fian taſte.— She is followed by a train of 
admirers (which you know was always 
the ſummit of her wiſhes) and his Lord- 
ſhip as much admired and engaged by our 
ſex. They are ſatisfied with each other's 
conduct, and, to outward appearance, are 
perfectly happy. I have taken the liberty 
of remonſtrating with her Ladyſhip on the 
impropriety of a married woman's en- 
couraging illicit addreſſes ; ſhe laughed at 
my prudery.—I demanded, whether ſome- 
times exhauſted by a life of diſſipation, 
and 
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and in the ſolitary hour of night (or ra- 
ther morning) when ſhe could not ſleep, 
ſhe did not feel a conviction of miſpend- 
ing her time—or ever conſidered ſhe was 
mortal and accountable for her conduct 
to a ſuperior. Being ? She ſtarted—then 
anſwered it was time enough for her to 
think of a future ſtate : I was pleaſed to 
find I had cauſed ſome emotion in her 
mind, and proceeded to convince her of 
the uncertainty of human life by various 
examples. I drew two characters in their 
dying moments — one full of compoſure 
and hope of a happy futurity, the reward 
of their virtue; the other full of horror, 
doubt, and almoſt deſpair, at the reflection 
of a miſpent life, though, perhaps they 
mightnot have been guilty of atrocious ſins. 


She ſtopped me from proceeding. — 
« For Heaven's ſake deſiſt, ſaid ſhe ; you 
have a manner of delivering your ſenti- 
ments that affects the heart! You ſhock 
me! I will conſider on what you have 
ſaid — but, indeed, my dear Mrs. Herbert, 

| love 
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love of praiſe is natural to all, and what 
harm can there be in liſtening to ſoft non- 
ſenſe from men I deſpiſe ?” 


The danger, my dear Lady Conway, is 
in the chance of meeting with a man that 
may become too agreeable to you. By 
liſtening to him you may unguard your- 
ſelf, and one fatal moment may render 
you criminal indeed, 


: Impoſſible ! ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, rather 
with anger at the ſuppoſition, The ſeeds 
of virtue are deeply rooted in my heart, 
and I never can become the dupe of any 
man. 


I was going to ſay too great ſelf- con- 
fidence was dangerous, when we were in- 
terrupted by company, who eagerly en- 
quired after her health, for ſhe. looked 
pale. The converſation which had paſſed 
certainly affected her in a ſmall degree; ſhe 
complained of a head ach ; they perfuaded 
Vol. I. G her 


< 4 
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her to go to an auction, and I took my 
leave. 


Young people in general look through 
ſo deep a telleſcope at old age, as if 
they thought. it would never arrive to 
them; yet conſider not that no age is ex- 
empt from death, and that in the height 
of pleaſures they are purſuing, they may 
drop. I really think, my Selina, Harriot 
has a good heart, but its amiable qualities 
lay dormant, and are overpowered by an 
inordinate deſire of admiration, and the 
follies of faſhionable life ! — Fortunately 
ſhe has no propenſity to gaming—the only 
dangerous and faſhionable folly ſhe devi- 
ates from, — She ſtands over the tables 
liſtening to ſome of her admirers, and is 
perfectly contented with their adoration 
and diſplaying her charms, 


It is near a month ſince I leſſoned her. 
She has taken particular care to never 
meet me alone fince, being denied at 

" home, 
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home, or calling accompanied by Mrs. 
Nugent, Lady Almeria, or ſome friend; 
otherwiſe coming of an evening when 1 
had company : It ſhews a conſciouſneſs 
ſhe acts wrong, but cannot conquer her 
leading paſſion for coquetry.—l ſincerely 
-pity her.— Had ſhe married Charles Sey- 


mour, he might, perhaps, have reclaimed 
her, 


1 ſuppoſe you have heard from Lady 
Seymour.— They have been in town three 
days, expecting their ſon to return from 
his travels, and as his Lordſhip cannot 
bear the town air, have taken a houſe at 
Hampſtead. Lady Seymour informs me, 
that before Mr. Seymour went abroad, 
they requeſted him to pay his addreſſes to 
Miſs Smith, who was an orphan of large 
fortune; but chat he abſolutely refuſed, - 

and Lord Seymour was angry with 

| him concerning it, and very. unhappy at 
8 his diſlike of entering the marriage ſtate. 
r Miſs Smith it feems is now married to 
Mr, Monſon, and 1s very intimate wirh 


G 24 Lady 
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Lady Conway, at whoſe houſe I have often 
ſeen her, But was unacquainted with this 
circumſtance. She is a lively woman, 
and affects wit, which ſhe poſſeſſes only 
the ſhadow of; and, if I am not miſtaken, 
is gayer in principles than Lady Conway. 


Preſent my ſincere affection to Louiſa, 


J reflect with pleaſure on the few happy 
days we all paſt together at the Elms, 
and wiſh for ſummer to again enjoy that 
pleaſure, Adieu, my dear Selina. 


I am yours, ſincerely, 


LAURA HERBERT, 


FROM 


th. — 1 — Fry YAY - 
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FROM THE SAME, 


Brook-Street. 


HAVE. very unexpected intelligence 
to communicate, my beloved friend—ſo 
ſtrange! ſo unexpected II am ſtill greatly 
confuſed. Mr. Herbert theſe two or three 
days was become more communicative 
and friendly, and yeſterday evening ſtaid 
at home with me. — I was happy, and 
ſtrove to entertain him. He informed me 
of his fuſt marriage, and owned that he 
had a daughter by that Lady now living. 
J was aſtoniſhed, and aſked why he had 
ſo long concealed it from me, as I ſhould: 
have thought it my duty to act as a 
Mother by her. I wiſhed not, ſaid he, to 
ſpend any part of your fortune on her: 
G 3 I boarded 


I boarded her in a clergyman's family in 
Yorkſhire, near Vork; there ſhe has been 
introduced to genteel families, and is now 
going two and twenty years of age, but 
I find does not meet with any eligible 
offer. I think, therefore, to bring her 
home, in hopes ſhe map in this town meet 
with a huſband who will take her without 
fortune: In ſhort, my deſign is to throw 
her in Charles Sey mour's way. — She 1s 
handſome, and, perhaps, may attract him; 
if not, after the winter's run, ſhe muſt 
return to Yorkſhire I ſhall expect you, 
my dear Laura, to forward my deſign on 
Charles, and draw him into her company 
as much as poſlible. 


This information, my dear Selina, muſt 
be ſacred. —}f Mr. Seymour ſhould be- 
come enamoured with her, 1t will make 
me very happy; but I will not make uſe 
of any art to inveigle him, or conceal 
her faults, if ſne has any glaring ones. — 
A connection for life is a ſerious affair I 

| have 
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company, and, if he approves of her, I 
again ſay it will give me pleaſure, as it 
will enſure her felicity for life, She is to 
be here in a few days, and I am preparing 
an apartrnent for her, 


Adieu, 


LAURA HERBERT, 


MISS MONTAGUE, 


7 
MISS GODFREY, 


Brook-$ treet. 


WAS received with open arms by my 
friend, who enquired much after you, 
She looks well, and in good health and 
ſpirits —The eveningifier my arrival we 
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have no inclination to interfere in.—He .. 
ſhall have opportunities of being in her 
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were fitting alone, when Charles Seymour 
=vthe?l into the room. © My dear friends, 
faid he, embracing us, how are you ? How 
happy I am at once more beholding you, 
ſaid he, ſnatching Mrs. Herbert's hand in 
an extacy ;—tell me you are well: Your 
looks proclaim it, and J am happy.” — 
« Nad T been ill, {aid ſhe, tie ſight of an 
old friend would have proved more effica- 
cious than medicine, and, believe me, I 


ſhall always be happy to ſee my dear La- 


dy Seymour's ſon.“ 


"You are very good, ſaid he, in confu- 
ſion, at having been off his guard (for I 
now am certain our ſuſpicion was well 
founded) and my* beloved couſin has 
likewiſe enjoyed health and happineſs, I 
hope, ſaid he, turning to me.— I am go- 
ing to Hampſtead, and, with your per- 
miſſion, my dear Madam (to Mrs. Her- 
bert) will take a diſh of coffee firſt, With 
pleaſure, ſaid the, ringing the bell to 
order it. 1 

Wy That 


— 
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That he adores her, my dear Louiſa, i5* 


very evident. She ſeemed ſurpriſed at his 


earneſtneſs, and confuſed rather.—I ſhall 
ſoon have a daughter to pieſent to you, Mr. 
Seymour, ſawighe, almoſt as old as your- 
ſelf: I hope you will grant her your 
friendſhip on her parents account, 


What is this jeſt ? ſaid he, 

It is a daughter of Mr. Herbert's, ſaid 
ſhe, ſmiling, who he did not chuſe to in- 
troduce into life before; and I pleaſe ray- 
ſelf much at the idea of having an agree- 
able female companion, which I have long 


wanted, She will be here to-morrow. — 


The next day ſhe will attend us to dinner 
at Hampſtead. 


All your friends will rejoice, ſaid he, 
at any cvent diat CONtDULS to your hap- 
pineſs. She ſtepped into the next room 
to ſpeak to foine peifon, when Charles 
took the opportunity to whiſper me, he 
feared the girl in temper would be too 

65 like 
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like her Father to afford our amiable 
friend any comfort. 


Aſter ſitting with us two hours, he took 
a reluctant leave. He is exceedingly im- 


proved in underſtanding and manners. — 


Laura obſerved it, and ſaid ſhe found Mr. 
Herbert's wiſhes would prove abhortive, 
as a mere country girl with beauty only 
would not be ſufficient to pleaſe a man 
of refined taſte. I will now lay aſide my 
pen, for as I ſent you a line to inform 
you of my ſafe arrival, this epiſtle ſhall 
proceed journal wiſe. 


Nis Herbert is arrived. — Ohe is quite 
in Lady Conway's ſtile of beauty, which 


you know is Seymour's averſion. — Her 


behaviour proves ſhe has been in genteel 
company, and inſtead. of mauvois boute, 
ſhe has a ſtaring confidence, which Har- 
riot much approves. Mr. Herbert ſeems 
diſſatisfied with her, and laid his ſtrict 
commands on her to obey Mrs. Herbert's 
injunctions ; at the ſame time requeſting 

the 


* 
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the latter to model his daughter's conduct 
by her own, which is a flattering compli- 
ment to Laura. Alas! why does he not 
do juſtice to ſo amiable a creature, in- 
ſtead of deſerting her for an infamous 
wanton, at an age too that he muſt, or at 
leaſt ought to, expect diſſolution. 


The viſit to Hampſtead has been paid. 
Lord and Lady Seymour (I could per- 
ceive in their converſation with me) have 
an unfavourable opinion of Miſs Herbert. 
Indeed, ſhe poſſeſſes a boldneſs the more 
ſurpriſing, as ſhe has been educated in 
the country. — Charles Seymour ſeemed 
quite diſguſted at her manner. I took an 
opportunity of ſaying, © How do you like 
the new daughter of my Laura?“ Of your 
Laura? ſaid he, prolonging the accent 
with fondneſs — ſhe will, I fear, my dear 
couſin, prove a viper to ſting her; yet 
ſhe is Mr. Herbert's daughter, and I muſt 
not at preſent ſpeak my ſentiments of her, 
even to you. Heaven preſerve our wor- 
thy friend from farther misfortunes. 


G6 This 
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This hint convinced me that Mr. Her- 
bert will be diſappointed in his ſcheme, 
and that Charles has a prior paſſion for 
Mrs. Herbert, founded on eſteem, ' purity 
of fentiment, and reſpect for her virtues, 
which, I fear, will embitter his future days, 
. if he cannot conquer it. He has hitherto 
refuſed every offer of marriage made by 
his parents. Juſt before he went abroad, 
they propoſed to him an heireſs of large 
fortune, which match he declined. The 
young Lady is now married to the Hon, 
Mr. Monſon, and is a particular friend of 
Lady Conway's (they met at Paris) a 
Lady of high ton like herſ-If, but whoſe 
= - character is rather ſuſpected. Lord and 
Lady Conway, and Mrs. Monſon, take 
particular notice of Miss Herbert, and 
invite her to all their parties, which is not 
aorceable to Mrs. Herbert, or, indeed, 
Mr. Herbert. — They ] ave ordered her 
to excuſ: herſelf from attending them 
(on account of Mrs. Monſon) as often as 

it can be done contittent with civility. 


Charles 
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Charles always attends Lord and Lady 
Seymour on their viſits here, but never 
ſcarce calls alone.— Mr. Herbert has ob- 
ſerved his diſlike to Charlotte, and is 
mortified at it; he therefore now permits 
her to attend Lady Conway more fre- 
quently, in hopes ſhe may get a huſband 
amidſt the gay circles. Mrs. Herbert, 
as well as myſelf, think him blameable in 
that point. There is more probability of 
her loſing her character (giddy as ſhe is) 
than in her gaining a huſband. Her 
converſation is flippant, and ſhe is ſome- 
times very impertinent to my gentle friend, 
which I can perceive hurts her. Fortu- 
nately Charles has formed a true idea of 
her unamiable diſpoſition, and is very 
careful of his conduct to Mrs. Herbert; 
for was Charlotte to conceive the leaſt 
ſuſpicion. of his ſentiments for Laura—1 
am certain ſhe would be malevolent 
enough to low diſcurd between her Father 
and my friend on that account. She has 
a bad heart, Louiſa, 1 was yeſterday: in 


company | 
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company with her, Lady Conway, and 
3 Mrs. Nugent.—She with unconcern aſked 
4 them if it was true her Father had a 
miſtreſs, called Delville. Lady Conway 
ſeemed ſurpriſed at the queſtion, and her 
. mmanner of aſking it. — She anſwered in 
1 the affirmative — blamed Mr. Herbert, 
1 and pitied his wife. Charlotte laughed, 
4Z | and faid ſhe ſaw no harm in it; that he 
| paid Mrs. Herbert a proper reſpect, and 
1 ſhe thought had a right to pleaſe himſelf. 
1 Gay as Lady Conway is, ſhe ſeemed 
' ſhocked at her ſentiments.— Whatever is 
your opinion, Charlotte, ſaid ſhe, on ſuch 
| ſubjects, let me, as a friend, adviſe you 
1 to conceal them. You ſhould never de- 
fend glaring vice. Mrs, Herbert I truly 
revere.— She is worthy the ſole affection 
of your Father, and every woman has a 


right to expect fidelity from a huſband, 


Dear Lady Conway, anſwered ſhe, you 
ſurpriſe me] Why don't my Lord's atten- 
tion to other Ladies diſturb you then ? 


Becauſe 


Py S >. FIST 
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Becauſe I conſider it mere gallantry, 
and think I only am in poſſeſſion of his 
heart. Well then, ſaid Charlotte, laugh- 
ing, Mrs. Herbert had better think fo 
toOO. 


Lady Conway was ſurpriſed, and diſ- 
pleaſed with her, and ſaid to me in Ita- 
lian (which Charlotte does not under- 
ſtand) it is very ſtrange this girl ſhould 
pick up ſuch ſentiments ar the parſonage. 


I coincided with her opinion, and we 
concluded ſhe muſt have fallen into im- 
proper company. Lady Conway, ſaid ſhe, 
would take another opportunity of draw- 
ing from her acquaintance ſhe had there, 
and inform me. | 


Miſs Herbert was full of ſcandalous 
anecdotes this morning at breakfaſt. She 
was out late laſt night with Mrs. Monſon. 
She informed us that Lady C was 
gone off with Col. H, and that ſhe 
perceived 
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perceived Mr. Seymour was not averſe to 
gallantry, though he diſliked matrimony ; 
for though he would not . marry , Miſs 
Smith, he was become ciſeſbes to Mrs. 
Monſon, and this intimacy was viſible.— 
Would you infinvate, ſaid J, plainly, with 

a ſmile, that my couſin Charles hias cri- 
AD intercourſe wich the woman he re- 
ſuled to marry. 


M . You are ſo rigid, I fear ſpeaking, my 
ſentiments, faid ſhe, laughing; but I over- 
heard Lord Conway rallying him, and his 
anfwer Was — « Well enough for amuſe- 
ment.“ | ont Fitage 
** n 0 * was not tof ſa be 

tine a diſpoſition, ſaid i; but I hope it is 
not true, as I cannot think Mrs Monſon 
would bereal}y/guilty. — If I thought it 
truc, I ſhculd withdraw, my friendihip 
from him, and the would be a very im- 
proper r een tor a virtuous young 


CD 
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Bleſs me, my dear Miſs Montague, you 
know ſhe is a woman of faſhion, who 1s 
univerſally received in the polite world. — 
Why ſhould we ſhrink from her, ſhe can- 
not contaminate us. As to Mr. Seymour, 
he will be better received in the world 
for his ſpirit : Don't you think ſo, Ma- 
dam ? addreſſing Mrs. Herbert, 


I had a better opinion of Mr, Seymour's 
morals, returned ſh2 ; but his gallantry is 
nothing to us, and I ſhall always receive 

him with friendſhip as the ſon of Lady 
Seymour, one of my 2e friends. 


I watched the countenance of Laura, 
my dear Louiſa, and could not perceive 
the leaſt emotion, from whence I judge 
ſhe has no partiality for im, whatever he 
may have, and certainly has, for her. 


I had a private interview this morning 
with Lady Conway, who informed me ſhe 
had employed Mrs. Monſon to draw from 
Miſs Herbert the method of her paſſing 


her 
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her time in the country, and an account 
of her friends there. She diſlikes me, 
ſaid her Ladyſhip, ſince the gentle rebuke 
I gave her, and, indeed, I thought the 
girl by much too forward. Mrs, Monſon, 
who I do not fo much approve as I did, 
I therefore thought would with more cafe 
beguile her of the truth. It ſeems about 
a year ſince a Mr. and Mrs. Murray came 
to the hunting-houſe f Sir Harry Bell, 
near the parſonage, and got acquainted 


with the ſimple prieſt and his wife the 


conſequence of which was, Charlotte paſſed 
moſt of her time with them, and at laſt 
got ſo far into the good graces of the La- 
dy, that ſhe owned, under the veil of 
ſecrecy, her real narne was Lady 6 
and that ſhe had been ſo unfortunate. as 
to be divorced from I ord , and had 
fince concealed herſelf with Mr. —\, 
under the name of Murray. Sir Harry 
viſited there ſeveral times, and Miſs Herbert 
{poke much in his favour, At length this 
infamous couple quarrelled and parted. Mr. 

Murray 
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Murray went off the Lady pretended ſhe 
was going to retire to France, and offered 
to take Miſs Herbert with her. The 
prieſt refuſed, and ihe went away ; fince 
which Charlotte fays ſhe has. heard no- 
thing of her, and that no one but herſelf 
in thoſe parts knew who her Ladyſhip 
was ; that ſhe had been much obliged to 
her for inſtructing her in the manners of 
polite life, without which ſhe ſhould have 
arrived in town a mere ruſtic, though ſhe 
viſited the neighbouring gentry, and at- 
tended the races at York. 


Then you find, my dear Louiſa, this 
poor girl has unfortunately imbibed im- 
moral opinions from an infamous woman, 
whom chance threw in her way, and the 
worthy people ſhe was with, through ig- 
ngrance, permitted her to have too great 
an intimacy with. Mrs. Herbert, upon 
the knowledge of this, has determined 
ſhe ſhall viſit Mrs. Monſon very ſeldom, 
and only with her, leaſt that Lady ſhould 
prove in principle like Lady ——, It is 
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a great pity Lady Conway is ſo attached 


to pleaſure, and the love of admiration ; 
for ſhe certainly has a good heart, and we 
flatter ourſelves will grow weary of her 
preſent taſte, and become a reſpectable 
character. | 


Charles called here this morning. — 
Mrs. Herbert was out. — How uncertain 
are human opinions, ſaid I, couſin Charles! 
and how unlucky was it you was not ſen- 
ſible of Mrs. Monſon's charms when ſhe 
was Viis Stich! You might then have 
become her huſband, 


Who told you IT think her charming 
now ? ſaid he, rather confuſed. 


I was told you publicly admired her, 
returned I; a foreign tour, I fear, has 
not improved your morals — Pardon the 
liberty I take—old maids you know will 
be ſevere. . 


Your 
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Your information, ſaid he, apparently 
vexed, came from the malevolent Mils 
Herbert, I ſuppole. Miſs Smith I would 
not have married on any account. — To 
trifle in public you know is the ton; but 
I hope, my dear couſin, you and Mrs, 
Herbert-do not conſider me as a liber- 
tine, 


What we think of you is immaterial. — 
We have neither of us faſhionable opini- 
ons, and what you gay people think harm- 
leſs, we think criminal; addrefling a 


married woman ivr example, ſaid I, 
ſmiling. | 


Surely, my ſaying a few civil things to 
her cannot conſtituce criminality ; but I 
would ſee her „and never ſpeak to 
her more, ſooner than forfeit the good 
opinion and friendſhip of yourſelf and 
your Laura, traverſing the room in great 
emotion. 


You 
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1 Lou are warm, Charles, ſaid I, ſmiling. 
| | Neither Laura or myſelf have any right 
| to reſtrain your pleaſures, — As for my 
friend, I never had any converſation with 
her concerning it but as you are my re- 
lation, and I have a great regard for you, 
I wiſh you to remain amiable in my eyes. 
In the ſight of the world you will not be 


leſs ſo for your gallantries. 


He continued walking about the room 
in ſeeming perturbation of mind, when 
Mrs. Herbert entered. She perceived 

he was in great agitation; I therefore 
thought it beſt to laugh it off. I have 
been rallying couſin Charles on his gal- 
lantry to Mrs. Monſon, ſaid I, and believe 
he is almoſt angry with me. 


You are very impertinent, ſaid ſhe, 
bluſhing, to reprove him for a conduct 
that will eſtabliſh his character in the gay 
world, and make them allow he has im- 
proved by travel. 


She 
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She ſmiled as ſhe ſpoke — but he felt 
the ſeverity of her ſpeech more than all 
I had ſaid before. He ſeemed cut to the 
heart, and for a moment unable to an- 
ſwer.—At laſt he ſaid, the approbation of 
the world was not his ambirion, and would 
render him wretched if he loſt the good 
opinion of thoſe he reſpected, and ſo truly 


felt a friendſhip for, as Mrs. Herbert and 
myſelf. | 


O! ſaid I, laughing, you may till re- 
tain our friendſhip and good wiſhes, tho? 
you have loſt our good opinion. 


This was too much—ctears ſtood in his 
eyes. —He turned to Laura, and taking 
her hand (I obſerved his trembled) ſaid, 


have I loſt your good opinion, Madam ? 


She waved a direct anſwer, and faid, 
you may be aſſured, Mr. Seymour, that, 
however blameable your conduct, I ſhall 
always wiſh you well and happy.— The 
way to become fo, is to fix on ſome ami- 

able 
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able young Lady for a wife. — Domeſtic 
happineſs, you once told me, would con- 
ſtitute your felicity ; the ſooner the better, 
before you emerge into a life of diſſipa- 


tion, after which it will be too late to ex- 


pect happineſs in the marriage ſtate. 


I ſee I have loſt your friendſhip, ſaid 
he (turning ſtill paler) and you believe 
the aſſertion of ſome one who is my ene- 
my. Surely ſaying a few ſilly things to 
a vain woman in public, could not be 
criminal. The character of a libertine [ 
deteſt ; can you think me ſuch a wretch? 


We will change the ſubject, if you 
pleaſe, faid ſhe; how did. you. like the 
Opera laſt night? 


The ſubje& muſt not be changed, ſaid 
he, in agony, till you aſſure me, my 
dear Mrs. Herbert, I am ſtill poſſeſſed of 
the place in your eſteem, I had before 
this imſamous report and falſe infinuation 


reached your ears, —Selina muſt likewiſe 
do 


do the ſame, or l ſhall be miſerable.— To 
a mind like mine, to loſe the eſteem of 


friends I ſo highly revere, would be almoſt 
death ! 


He ſpoke with ſuch energy, I thought 
the buſineſs became rather too ſerious, 
and that Laura was hurt and embarraſled ; 
therefore, laughing, I held out my hand 
here, ſalute it, Charles, ſaid I ; I here do 
declare, in preſence of Mrs. Herbert, 


that you ſtill retain the fame place in my 


eſteem as heretofore; and to ſet your 
mind at eaſe, Laura, will, I make no 
doubt, follow my example. He ſnatched 
my hand, and put it to his lips—dear, 
kind couſin, I thank you, ſaid he. May I, 
(timidly advancing to Laura) hope for 
the ſame indulgence. — She ſmiled, and 
extended her hand, ſaying, Selina, you 
know, always commands me, and repeated 
ſimilar words to mine. He preſſed her 
hand to his lips (while his cheeks fluſhed) 
eagerly, and ſaid, now I am happy, in- 
deed. Ah! what is the world to a heart 
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like mine, compared to the good opinion - 
of thoſe I ſo highly value? 


My amiable friend bluſhed, and looked 
confuſed. — A general converſation enſued, 
and, with reluctance, in an hour he was 
compelled to take his leave. When he 


was gone ſhe reproved me for renewing 


the ſubject on her entrance. I wiſhed, 
ſaid ſhe, to (ſeemingly) remain ignorant 
of his conduct, as the friendſhip I pro- 
feſſed for him before he went abroad, and 
knowing him from a child, I thought, re- 
quired I ſhould reprove him, if I appear- 
ed acquainted with it. Another reaſon 
was, I did not like to appear intereſted in 
his conduct as you muſt obſerve, Selina, 
that ſince his return from abroad, his ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip to me are warmer; 
and I muſt own it hurts me, and makes 
me recollect the line of the poet, that 


« Friendſhip with women is ſiſter to love.“ 


Has 
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Has it not ſtruck you, that he has been 
ſwayed a little by his tutor's leſſons, and 
ſeems. more diſpoſed to gallantry than he 
was. before he left England, I regard 
him as a brother, having known him from 
a child as well as you, and ſincerely wiſh 
to ſee him married; but I ſhould be bet- 
ter pleaſed if he did not offer his friend- 
ſhip with ſuch warmth and energy, it ra- 
ther exceeds the calm feelings of friend- 
ſhip. 


My dear Laura, ſaid I, you have at laſt . 
diſcovered. what I did before he left Eng- 
land. —He has the ſincereſt and moſt re- 
ſpectful paſſion for you. — Your good 
opinion he cannot bear to loſe; and it is 
in your power to turn him from a life of 
diſſipation and folly, and make him con- 
tinue a reſpectable cllaracter. — To pre- 
ſerve your eſteem he will emancipate him- 
ſelf from gaiety. It gives me pain to 
find you confirm my ſuſpicion of his ſen- 
timents for me, ſaid ſhe, and I ain per- 
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plexed how to act to ſo old a friend. —It is 


very ſurpriſing he ſhould feel a paſſion for 


me, who am ſeven years his ſenior, and ſo 


unformed to pleaſe a gay young man, 


I pity his infatuation—yet cannot reprove 
him, as he never offered any thing but 
friendſhip. —Should I treat him with un- 
uſual coolneſs, it would prove my ſuſpi- 
cion, and I think it is better for him to 
remain ignorant in that point. All I 
can do is to avoid him as much as poſſi- 
ble, conſiſtent with our family connections, 
and hope that time and abſence will eradi- 
cate his preſent predilection. In the mean 
time I will take advantage of the influ- 
ence I have over him, to preſerve him 
from becoming a libertine if J can. — 
Would to Heaven he would marry ſome 
amiable woman—he would then be cured 
of this ignoble and criminal paſſion, and 
be again my broth; for J aſſure you, 
Selina, as ſuch only I eſteem him; and was 
I otherwiſe ſituated, ever would. 


# 


She 
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She thinks ſo, couſin, and I remained 
Glent—though I can perceive ſhe feels 
more than friendſhip for him, and at pre- 
ſent deceives herſelf. — If ſhe ſurvives 
Mr. Herbert, they would, I think, be the 
happieſt couple exiſting, as their ſenti- 
ments are in uniſon ; and it would give 
me inexpreſſible pleaſure to ſee ſo dear a 
friend rewarded in this world for her paſt 
troubles. 


A fortnight has paſſed, during which 
Charles has avoided Mrs. Monlon ; or, 
„hen they meet, treated her with a diſtant 
coldneſs. Miſs Herbert ſays ſhe is viſibly 
hurt at his ſlighting her. Lady Conway 
has taken a great diſlike to Charlotte, and 
ſcems much diſpleaſed with his Lordſhip 
for paying har common civilitics, for in 
my preſence nothing elſe has paſſed ; and 
] was very attentive, as I thought I 
diſcovered ſomething like jealouſy in 
her Ladyſhip, which ſurpriſed me the 
more as ſhe gives herſelf ſuch latitude in 


H 3 flirting, 
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flirting, and till now has been very indif- 
ferent concerning his Lordſhip's behaviour 
to her acquaintance. The Seymours ſet 
off for Devonſhire to-morrow, and next 
week J hope to meet you in perfect 
health, 


Yours, ſincerely, 


S. MONTAGUE, - 


MRS, HERBERT, 


1 0 
MISS MONTAGUE, 


Brook-Street, 


HINKING it my duty to watch 
over Charlotte with vigilance, I 
have, to oblige Mr. Herbert (who thought 
it the only way to give her a chance of 
getting a huſband) and pleaſe her, ever 
| fince 
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ſince your departure, been plunged in a 
tontine of faſhionable amuſements, which 
has almoſt exhauſted my ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits. I thank God, in a ſhort time I ſhall 
return to the Elms, and enjoy retirement. 
My heart feels a very pleaſing ſenſation 
at the thoughts of ſeeing you and Louiſa 
there, and ſpending- my days in a more 
rational manner. Mr. Herbert is very 
fretful at his daughter's not having made 
an eligible conqueſt, and his diſappoint- 
ment in not being able to ſettle her in life 
has very much ſowered his temper. He 
has told her, that when we leave town 
ſhe muſt return to the parſonage, at which 
idea ſhe is very unhappy, well knowing 
he is reſolute, and that any entreaties of 
hers or mine would be ineffectual. I muſt 
conteſs to my deareſt Selina, that the part- 
ing with her will not give me pain, as 
ſhe is frequently very inſolent to me, 
which Mr. Herbert having at times ob- 
ſerved, ſeverely reproved her for. Col.! 
Hartoy is returned to England, and re- F 
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ceived as before his departure, which La- 
dy Conway ſeems diſpleaſed at; why 1 
cannot tell, as he ſuffered for his folly in 
purſuing wealth. Her Ladyſhip's diſlike 
to Charlotte you obſerved before your 
departure from London; it has rather 
increaſed, Indeed, at periods, I obſerved 
Lord Conway rather too pallant to Miſs 


Herbert, and have given him looks of 


ſevere reproof. This obſervation leſſened 
my ſurpriſe at her Ladyſhip's ſudden aver- 
ſion to a girl ſhe was fond of, as Lady 
Conway. certainly loves his Lordſhip with 
the ſincereſt affection, notwithſtanding her 
propenſity to flirtation. 


A violent head- ach obliges me to lay 
aſide my pen. I will reſume it in a few 
days; mcan time am as uſual, 


Your truly affectionate, 


L. HERBERT, 


MRS, 


— 
. 


——— — 
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MRS. HERBERT, 
T 0 


MISS MONTAGUE, 


The Elms. 


— * Grief is to man as certain as the grave. 
Tempeſts and florms in life's whole progreſs riſe, 
And hope ſhines dimly through our clouded ſꝶies; 
Some drops of comfort on the favoured fall, 

But ſhowers of ſorrow are the lot of all.” 


AM arrived at the Elms, oppreſſed 

with ſorrow. — Mr. Herbert is extreme- 
ly indiſpoſed, and in the deepeſt affliction, 
and Lady Conway almoſt ſinking under 
the weight of poignant anguiſh, occaſioned 
by her Lord's deſertion. — Before this 
letter, reaches your hand, the melancholy 
intelligence I am going to recite will un- 
doubtedly have come to your knowledge 
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through the news- papers. — Charlotte, gay, 
guilty Charlotte, is actually gone off with 


Lord Conway! 


A violent head- ach, the evening I 
wrote to you laſt, prevented my attending 
Miſs Herbert to Mrs. Nugent's rout. — 
She came home at twelve, and finding I 
was not aſleep, called in my chamber to 
chat a little, and inform me that a party, 
which Mrs. Nugent had talked of ſome 
time before, was fixed on for the next 
day, and that ſhe was to attend that Lady 
at eight in the morning—careleſsly aſking 
me if I would accompany them. As I 
often permitted her to viſit Mrs. Nugent 
without me, I told her to make my ex- 
cuſes, as I was very indifferent. She 
wiſhed me good night, and, as ſhe went 
out at the door, nodded her head, ſaying, 
« Farewel, Madam,” with a ſmile : Tho” 
I fince recollect ſhe ſpoke the © Farewel” 


with an emphaſis, I, at that period, did 


not regard it, and ſoon compoſed myſelf 
to ſleep. | | 


The 
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The next day I found myſelf much 
better, and was told at breakfaſt Charlotte 
went out early in a hackney chair, — I 
concluded ſhe was with Mrs. Nugent, and 
till ſeven in the evening amuſed myſelf 
with muſic and reading, when a ſervant 
came to inform me Lady Conway was 
very ill, and in fits, and that her woman 
intreared (if I was able to ſtir abroad) 
that I would immediately come to her 
Lady. The meſſage ſhocked me. — I 
ſuppoſed Lord Conway was not to be 
found, therefore ſhe ſent for me.—I re- 
paired thither in haſte, and found her 
Ladyſhip in ſtrong hyſterics, 


Her woman preſenting me a letter, ſaid, 
this, Madam, 1s the cauſe of my Lady's 
diſorder, and wili diſcover to you the 
true reaſon of her illneſs, — My Lord is 
not to be found, 


The letter was wrote in Italian by 
Lord Conway, and had been ſent her an 
H 6 hour 
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hour before I was ſent for; it contained 
as follows : 


« As your Ladyſhip has for a long time 
been regardleſs of my affection, and placed 
all your felicity in encouraging a ſuite of 
admirers, I thought it neceſſary to fix my 
own happineſs, by making choice of a 
woman who loved me well enough to de- 
ſpiſe even the cenſure of the world for 
me. In Charlotte Herbert I have found 
that charming woman, and have left you 
at liberty to make choice of any one of 
your admirers you think proper to make 
happy.—Ii my conduct gives you any 
uneaſineſs (which I cannot ſuppoſe) reflect 
that your own has been the cauſe, and 
that, had you adhered to the worthy Mrs. 
Herbert's prudent advice, my heart would 

never have been alienated from vou. 


CONWAY,” 


You may gueſs, Selina, how extremely 
ſhocked I was at peruſing this cruel 


epiſtle, 
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epiſtle, which muſt have been keen as a 
two-edged dagger tothe miſerable Harriot, 
as he pretends to palliate his guilt by con- 
demning her Ladyſhip's conduct and folly 
of coquetry. The ſhock to me was very 
ſevere I felt for Lady Conway. pitied 
the unworthy girl's infatuation, as ſpite of 
her infolence to me I had a ſincere regard 
for her, and was deeply afflicted ro think 
what Mr. Herbert would ſuffer at this 
diſcovery. — Theſe united ſorrows over- 
powered me, and I fainted. Barton and 
ſome attendants gave me reſtoratives, 
which ſoon recovered me. — In the mean 
time Harriot fell on my neck, and wept 
bitterly ; and when I came to myſelf ſaid, 
Laura, my dear Laura, I have loſt him 
for ever ; that infamous girl has ſtole him 
from me.—He wiſhes me to become cri- 
minal that he might marry her I plainly 
ſee. Oh! I ſhall go diſtracted. —Nor 
one heart have 1 ever been able to fix. —I 
have loſt Conway's; it is too much. —I 


ſhall be ſcorned by the world—perhaps 
pitied. 
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pitied. — In that idea there is horror, — 
Save me — fave me! Take me immedi- 
ately with you to the Elms, that I may 
hide this unhappy head from the world. 
Agony of paſſion'and grief almoſt choak- 
ed her, and ſhe fell into ſtrong hyſteric 
fits. I ordered a ſervant to fetch Dr. 
with all imaginable celerity. — He ſoon 
returned with him. ] was obliged to hint 
it was grief occaſioned her illneſs. — He 
wrote a preſcription, which was made up 
immediately, and the medicine given her. 
She became ſenſible and calmer.—I was 
myſelf much indiſpoſed, and obliged to 
go home, as it was neceſſary I ſhould 
communicate the horrid intelligence to 
my dear Mr. Herbert : I therefore left 
her, ordering Barton to inform me if ſhe 
grew worſe in the nighr, and if I did not 
hear from her I ſhould be there as early 
as poſſible in the morning. In my way 
home. I called on Mrs. Nugent, who 
kindly ſaid ſhe would immediately go to 
Lady Conway, and paſs the night with 
her 
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her on a couch, as it was not fit ſhe 


ſnould be left without ſome friend, and 


Lady Almeria was in the country. This 
was very kind; I thanked her for it, and 
returned home, where I found Mr. Her- 
bert, who had called at home two hours 
before, and heard of my being ſent for to 
Lady Conway.,—He wondered what was 
become of her Lord, as he was told at 
her houſe (where he followed me) that 
he was not to be found, and her Ladyſhip 
dangerouſly ill. I burſt ints tears, and 
requeſted him to aſſume fortitude to re- 
ceive diſagreeable intellioence, which was, 
his Lordſhip was gone off with another 
woman, and that I feared 


What do you fear, Laura ? faid he, 
haſtily. —Your ſobs—your manner makes 
me dread.— Impoſſible ! he could not be 
ſuch a villain as to turn ſeducer ! 


Oh! read that, ſaid I, preſenting him 
his Lordſhip's letter to Harriot, which 
ſhe 
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ſhe had defired me to retain for that pur- 
poſe, He ſtamped, raved, and ſwore like 
a diſtracted man. When overcome with 
the affliction and fatigue I had underwent, 
I fainted, Lucy put me to bed. — On 
recovering my ſenſes, I found Mr. Her- 
bert weeping over me.— Forgive my 
paſſion, my dear Laura, ſaid he, kiſſing 
me. — You are a good creature.—T his 
misfortune has happened through my folly ; . 
had I left the im rudent harlot in York- 
ſhire ſhe would have been fate. 


I ſtrove to comfort him. We paſſed a 
ſleepleſs night. Mr. Herbert grew fever- 
iſh, and I ſent for Dr. —— , who attended 
him, as well as Lady Conway, ſome days. 
Poor Harriot, at her own requeſt, was 
removed to my houſe, that ſhe might ſee 


me often as poſſible, ſay ing, it was in my 
power only to afford her the leaſt comfort, 


I prayed to the Almighty to grant me 


ſtrength to ſupport this affliction, and 


comfort friends ſo dear to me, Though 
far 
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far from well, thank God, I continued able 
to paſs my time between Harriot and Mr. 
Herbert. Mr. Seymour called. — Mr. 
Herbert choſe to ſee him. He condoled 
with us on the melancholy event, and 
tears ſtood in his eyes as he ſpoke. He 
endeavoured to ſpeak comfort, and hoped 
Charlotte would ſoon be ſenſible of her 
ouilt, and retire to a monaſtery It is 
impoſſible, anſwered Mr. Herbert—her 
heart is vicious, and will ever remain ſo ; 
I therefore will ſtrive to forget I ever had 
a daughter. I wiſh I had never permitted 
her to enter London, then I ſhould not 
have been thus publicly expoſed, nor ſhe 
have ſo long tormented this worthy crea- 
ture (pointing to me) with her pertneſs, 
which I, through indulgence too much, 
overlooked, 


You cannot think, my dear Selina, what 
pleaſure this ſpeech of his afforded me.— 
To be poſſeſſed of his eſteem is a great 
ſatisfaction; his love may, perhaps, fol- 
low, 
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low, and he may forget Mrs. Delville. — 
The concluſion of Lord Conway's letter, 
I think, made ſome impreſſion on him. 
If he is convinced of my affection, and 
returns it, I ſhall be happy. 


Mr. Herbert was then too weak to bear 
company long, — Mr. Seymour obſerved it, 
and took leave, The next morning he 
called, and deſired ro ſpeak with me, as 
Mr, Herbert was in a gentie doze, — I 
went to the parlour. — He lamented the 
affliction I was under, end aſked if there 
was any thing in his power to do that 
would be of ſervice to us: That to ſee 
Mr. Herbert, who was his Father's old 
friend under ſuch deep affliction, was a 
grief of heart to him, and that he would 
ſacrifice his life if it could be of any 
benefit to me; and from a child I have 
known you, Madam, continued he, the | 
tears ſtanding in his eyes. — My parents 
revere you, and I ſhould be very unlike 


them, indeed, if I did not value and pity 


ſo amiable a friend, 
re- 
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I returned him thanks for his good 
wiſhes, and ſaid, I hoped we ſhould ſoon 
have fortitude to ſupport a misfortune we 
could not remedy. 


He ſaid, with a ſigh, he was come to 
bid us adieu for a time, as he was going to 
viſit his ſiſters in Ireland, and took his 


leave. 


A few days after Lady Conway. and 
Mr. Herbert being much better, Dr. 
— recommended country air, and by 
flow journies we reached this place. Tar- 
dy as our progreſs had been, they were 
both extremely fatigued with it, — Mr. 
Herbert has a lingering, nervous fever, 
and the ſight of poor Harriot, I believe, 
retards his recovery, as he is ſhocked to 
think his daughter is the cauſe of her 
ſufferings. I am very ſorry to obſerve at 
times, that vanity cauſes almoſt an equal 
part of ſorrow, with her affection for Lord 
Conway. She 1s extremely hurt at the 

idea 


* 
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idea of being forſaken, and that her beau- 
— ty had not power enough to retain, © even 
| one heart” (her own expreſſion ;) it gives 
me pain to obſerve 1t, as it deſtroys my 
hope of affliction ſubduing her propen- 


9 i fity for admiration. At times again ſhe 
| 1 condemns her own conduct, which ſhe 
1482 | fears really alienated his affection, and, 

| 4 when alone with me, execrates her rival. 


I endeavour to cornpoſe her at ſuch times, 
and adviſe her in future to pals her days 
among ſclect friends only, as the world 
know ſhe is ſeparated from her huſband, 
will be more laviſh of their cenſure, if 
ſhe indulges herſelf in her late courſe of 
life. She receives my advice with good- 
nature, and promiſes to be ovided by me. 
I with for her own fake ſhe would but I 
dread her inſtab.lity. 


I will not aſk my Selina to come to the 
houſc of forrow ; but when time has lef- 
ſencd our grief, hope to ſce you and 
Louiſa. You well know what pleaſure 
your 


# 
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your company always affords me, and that 
I am ever 


Your truly affectionate, 


LAURA HERBERT, 


— — — FZ—́—ͤä — 
MISS MONTAGUE, 
* 


MISS GODFREY. 
{ The Elms. 


AURA - was extremely rejoiced at 
the unexpected fight of me.— I re- 
ceived a ſincere welcome from Mr. Her- 
bert, and Lady Conway embraced me 
with affection, ſaying, ſhe muſt be very 
ungrateful indeed, if with ſuch ſincere 
friends ſhe did not endeavour to diffipate 
her grief. They now flatter me, by de- 
claring my preſence has been a cordial to 
them, and mended their health. They 
| wiſh 


5 
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wiſh Mrs. Smith's viſit at Villa-Burton 
had not been ſo mal-apropos, and pre- 
vented your accompanying me here. — 
We go out airing every morning, and in 
the evenings amuſe ourſelves with work 
and reading ; ſometimes cards wears out 
an hour, and laſt night, for the firſt time, 
I propoſed muſic : Laura and I played a 
few tunes in Allegro, and Mr. Herbert 
and Harriot bore it very well. If their 
health continues to amend, I ſhall propoſe 
their receiving company, as ſolitude only 
nurſes forrow. Adieu. | 


Yours, &c. 


M13$ 


3 


—_ — 
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MISS MONTAGUE, 


10 


MISS GODFREY, 
The Elms. 


T is now ſix weeks ſince company has 
been admitted. — Lady Conway has 
almoſt regained her uſual ſpirits. — Mr. 


Herbert is much better, but cannot for- 


get Charlotte's infamy at times, which is 
not to be wondered at; to have only one 
child, and ſhe prove abandoned, is a ſe- 


vere and trying aflliction! Laura's ten- 


derneſs makes her feartul that the gloomy 
reflection will continue to prejudice his 
health ; at the ſame time ſhe, with a true 
philoſophic and religious turn of mind, 
thanks Providence for having produced 
good out of evil. — As this event, ſhe 
thinks, has reſtored her his loſt affection, 
which, ſhe flatters herſelf, ſhe ſhall retain 


In 


10 ; 
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| in future. — Affliction, my dear Selina, 
a . ſaid ſhe, is a kind monitor — it draws us 


. 
* ö from the path of error points out a fu- 
| 2 i ture ſtate, and the neceſſity of our pre- 
| | f * paring for it. This life J always conſider 
1 h F as a pilgrimage to a better, and at peri- 
5 k ods, when I reflect on the vanity of ſub- 
1 1 1 lunary enjoyments, and truly feel the 
| inſipidity and weariſomneſs of mortal 


7 exiſtence, I wiſh for a ſpeedy diſſolution; 

| bur I ſubmit to the will of Heaven; be 
the period of my lite long or ſhort, the 
Almighty's will be fulfilled. 


] was interrupted yeſterday morning by 
company—at which time alſo I received 
* a letter from Lady Seymour, who in- 
4 formed me that Charles, affected at the 
orief of this family, had followed the run- 
_ aways to Bruſſels, where he got a private 
interview with Lord Conway. To awaken 
his tenderneſs, he told him he had left 
Lady Conway dying with grief at Mr. 
Herbert's houſe in town, and he feared, 


except he ummediately repaired to her, 
ſhe 


was dangerouſly ill, and Dr. 


— 
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ſhe would not ſurvive the ſhock of the 
loſs of him; and that Mr. Herbert alſo 
attend- 
ed them both. — He expatiated with his 
Lordſhip on his crue] conduct, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to return to 
England, and leave Charlotte in a con- 
vent. 


At Charles's firſt information a momen- 


tary ſhock was viſible on his Lordſhip's 
countenance, but it ſoon ſubſided. — He 
anſwered, that his affection was firmly 
fixed on Charlotte, and no confideration 
ſhould make him give her up. — Lady 
Conway deſerved what ſhe ſuffered, as ſhe 


had not endeavoured to rctain his heart, 


and he made no doubt of her ſpeedy re- 
covery, her diforder proceeding, he was 
ſure, from her vanity being wounded, not 
affection to him. To prove that, we are 
equally firm in our reſolution, continued 


he; you ſhall ſee Charlotte—you will fing 


her unmoved as myſelf. He rung a bell, 


Vol. I. x Þ and 
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and ordered a ſervant to call her. She ap- 
peared with great effrontery, and welcomed 
Mr. Seymour to Bruſſels. He attempted, 
without effect, to awaken remorſe in her 
mind. She appeared more incorrigible 
than his Lordſhip, and ſaid, ſince he was 
only come to preach, his company a 
be diſpenſed with in future. | 


Thus diſappointed in his hopes and 
wiſhes he ſet out for England, and on the 
road met with his acquaintance, Sir Harry 
Bell.—A converſation enſued concerning 
Miſs Herbert, and the baronet made no 
ſcruple to declare, that a Mr. Murray and 
himſelf had poſſeſſed her favours in York- 
ſhire, which they thought was not the firft 
ſhe had granted. This intelligence makes 
Conway rather leſs guilty, as it proves ſhe 


| 
might have met him half way. Lady 
Seymour concludes with {:ying, that poor f 
Charles, much mortified at not being able ( 
to alleviate the ſorrow of his worthy h 
friends, is going to ſpend ſome months in at 


Ireland with his ſiſters, 


Undoubtedly, 
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Undoubtedly, my Louiſa, his eſteem 
for Mrs. Herbert made him take the jour- 
ney, in hopes of bringing back Lord Con- 
way, and rouſing Charlotte to repentance; 
but ſhe is too abandoned and infamous 
to ſuffer the moſt powerful eloquence to 
awaken remorſe in her breaſt. I ſhewed 
Laura the letter. Mr. Seymour is a wor- 
thy creature, ſaid ſhe ; we are under 
inexpreſſible obligations to him for his 
friendſhip, and I beg you will let Mr. Her- 
bert ſee this letter—it will take off the 
uneaſineſs he feels at having brought her 
to London, fince he will find by that ſhe 
was before guilty, and might have expoſed 
him as much in Yorkſhire : It will like- 
wiſe be ſome conſolation to Harriot to 
find that his Lordſhip was not the infa- 
mous girl's firſt ſeducer—but that in all 
probability, to avoid returning to York- 
ſhire, ſhe ſeduced him. I found Lady 
Conway in her dreſſing-room, and gave 
her the letter to peruſe. — She was pleaſed 
at the contents, and expreſſed herſelf much 


12 indebted 
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indebted to Charles for his friendſhip. — 
She faid it inſpired her with hopes his 
Lordſhip would ſoon grow weary of ſo 
infamous a woman, who, undoubtedly, 
would ſoon convince him of her propen- 
ſity to proſtitution, and that he would 
then reſtore her his loſt affection. Her 
{pirits are much enlivened with this intel- 
ligence, and I make no doubt ſhe will 
ſoon be perfectly recoveied. 


I remember at a converſation at Bath, 
General C 's ſaying (remark Mr. 
Bond was the only gentleman beſide pre- 
ſent) that the age was ſo depraved, he 
believed there were few men of rank in 
lite but indulged themſelves in illicit a- 
mours. — Some had the grace to conceal' 
them— others made their families wretched 
by a public diſplay of their miſtreſſes, and 
that a virtuous woman of fortune had very 
little chance now of happineſs in the mar- 
riage ſtate ; that the days of chivalry was 
the time of virtue and honour, which 
was 
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was then conſpicuous and common. 
His opinion, I think, well founded, as 
men of rank now ſeldom have religious 
principles, without which conſtancy is not 


to be expected in wedlock; it is a melan- 
choly reflection, though a true once: In 
ſhort, exalted characters are ſldom met 
wich in real life, and thoſe perfect ones 
we meet with in novels unnatural, for hu- 
man nature will be frail. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon for example, is a character not 
to be met with in real lite, and it is my 
opinion, authors ſhould paint nature as it 
really is. Fielding's characters are frail, 
but natural. 


It was with ſorrow I preſented Mr. 
Herbert Lady Seymour's letter, as it was 
to ferther .criminate his daughter. — He 
expreſſed gratitude to Seymour for his 
kind effort, and wept bitterly at the diſ- 
covery of her fixed infamy, ſwearing he 
caſt her intirely from his thoughts, as there 
were no hopes of a reformation in her 


I 3 conduct, 
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conduct, and that he would endeavour te 
forget he ever had a child. 


Charles is now really gone to viſit his 
ſiſters in Ireland, where he propoſes re- 
maining ſome months. — I wiſh he may 
meet with fome amiable woman that may 
eraſe the impreſſion Mrs. Herbert has 
made on his heart ; but I much fear he is 
of too conſtant a diſpoſition, and will con- 
tinue to indulge a paſſion which may em- 
bitter his future life. Adieu--remember 
me to Mrs. Smith, 


Yours, &c. 


S. MONTAGUE, 


LADY 


* „K „  * 
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LADY CONWAY, 


T--® 


LADY ALMERIA. 
The Elms. 


OUR advice is good, Almeria, — I 

have laid akde ſorrow, and condemn 
myſelf for having indulged it ſo long to 
the prejudice of my health. I have been 
guilty of foily in nurſing grief, inſtead of 
conſidering that fretting myſelf to death 
would not alter things, but muſt prejudice 
my beauty —yet the idea of being pitied 
tor having been forſaken, is truly morti- 
fring. At firſt entering into company it 
muſt prove ſo; however it ſhall have but 
a tranſient effect on me: I ſhould have 


conſidered Charles Seymour as one of my 
llaves, for the trouble he took in endea- 
vouring to reſtore me Conway, had I not 

14 been 
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been ſo well affured of his paſſion for 
Mrs. Herbert, — He, for her ſake, un- 
doubtedly, undertook the journey to Brul- 
ſels, in hopes of bringing the infamous 


wanton to repentance, and placing her in 


a cloiſter to reſtore peace to Mr. Herbert, 
being quite a platonic lover to his 
Laura. Charlotte's true character gives 
15 | me hopes of Conway's return, whom I 
| ſtill love ; ſpite of all his faults, he is the - 
| only man I ever felt a real partiality for, 
In a few days I ſhall join you. — I have 
F ſaid nothing of our intended excurſion to 
Tunbridge—nor ſhall I till I fee you ; then 
it thall appear as a ſudden propoſal of 
yours which I accept, Adicu till we meet. 


Yours, ſincerely, 


H, CONWAY, 


| | | | MRS, 
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MRS. HERBERT, 


T O 


LADY CONWAY, 


The Elms, 


AM extremely ſorry to find, my dear 
Lady Conway, that your friend has 
been ſo injudicious as to perſuade you to 
accompany her to Tunbridge. — Permic 
me to ſay, that your late cauſe of ſorrow 

is ſo recent, it was improper, for many 
reaſons, that you ſhould ſo ſoon again 
throw yourſelf into public company ; and, 
though you behave with the {ſtricteſt pro- 
priety, calumny may, perhaps, purſue you 
with rigour, your ſituation being critically 
delicate. Do not think, my dear Harriot, 
I with you to nouriſh ſolitude and for- 
row; far is it from my thoughts, but I 
would have you induige chearfulacſs wit! 
1 5 | A 
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a few ſele& friends only. In all proba- 
bility Lord Conway will ſoon be weary of 
the woman who has ſeduced his affection 
from you, and ſeparation from her will 
bring on reflection; and if he finds you 
lead a retired life, love and remorſe will 


reſtore him to you, a happineſs I know 


you wiſh for: On the contrary, if you 
ruſh again into the vortex of pleaſure, 
ſhould he quit Charlotte, he will conclude 
you have entirely obliterated him from 
your memory, and wiſh not for his return, 
he will plunge into freſh libertiniſm, and 
you will loſe him for ever. Forgive this 
ſevere admonition, inſpired by the trueſt 
and woſt facred friendſhip, with a ſincere 
with for your terreſtrial and eternal hap- 
pineſs. Believe me, my dear Lady Con- 
way, that the approbation of our own 
hearts, at the periods we are left to re- 
flection, is a pleaſure ſuperior to the in- 
cenſe of coxcombs, and folly of ton. The 
latter pleaſures are rapid, and leave a ſting 
behind the former, which proceeds from 

virtue 
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virtue and rectitude of conduct, give us 
a ſlight foretaſte of Heaven. 


Selina will write to you by this poſt; 
ſhe wiſhes Mr. Herbert and myſclf to ac- 
company her home, when it would in- 
creaſe her pleaſure to ſee you; her friends 
there will be new objects, and, perhaps, 
amuſe you. — From thence, if you grow 
weary, we will proceed to Devonſhire, to 
diverſity the ſame. This ſcheme, which 
will be a relief to Mr. Herbert's mind, 
depends entirely upon you. — If you re- 
fuſe, I ſhall not be able to effect my pur- 
poſe of amuſing Mr. Herbert. — Weigh 
the matter well before you return an an- 
ſwer, as a refuſal, I muſt confeſs, will be a 
ſevere mortification to me, With com- 


pliments to Lady Almeria, I remain, 
My dear Harriot, 
Your ſincere friend, 


L, HERBERT, 
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LADY CONWAY, 


T 0 
MRS. HERBERT. 
ü Tunbridge. 


Ou are very provoking, my dear 
| | Mrs. Herbert, to allure me from 
| this bewitching place, which has exhilarated 
{ my ſpirits, and perfectly reſtored my 

health. I cannot think, notwithſtanding 
q your wiſe admonition, there is any harm 


) in hearing ſilly fellows ſaying filly things 

to me, as it convinces me I am not yet 
f grown old or ugly enough to be forſaken, 
\ 


or have..cauſed Lord Conway's deſerti- 

on. It is an idea which gives me pleaſure 
\ inſtead of remorſe, as they cannot injure 
4 me by their flattery : However, to prove 
your influence over me 1s ſuperior to Al- 
m eria's, and that it is my wiſh to oblige 
you in 


= L gw 
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you for your paſt kindneſs, and be inſtru- 
mental to Mr, Herbert's recovery of ſpi- 
rits, I will return to the Elms in a week's 
time. Til: then adicu. I have not time 
at preſent to ſay more, than that I am 


Your obliged, 
And affectionate, 


H. CONWAY, 


MISS MONTAGUE, 
T O 


MISS GODFREY, 


The Elms. 


REPARE for our reception, dear 
Louiſa ; we ſhall be with you in a 
fortnight, —Laura is quite happy at having 
effected her wiſh of Lacy Conway's join- 
ing us, to preſerve her a little longer from 


a 
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a life of diſſipation, which now might 
ſenſibly injure her character. We muſt 
form gay, enlivening parties for her, that 
ſhe may not regret leaving Tunbridge. 
Neither Mr. Herbert or my dear Laura 
would have left the Elms, but for her fake, 


and I hope ſhe will cogtinue to be truly 


ſenſible of their care and friendſhip — 
though I fear the ſpirit of coquetry is ſo 
interwoven 1n her diſpoſition, that it will 
not quit her during life. Ir is much to 
be lamented, as ſhe would otherwiſe be an 
amiable woman. As I ſhall ſoon have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you, I will now.con- 
clude myſelf, _ 


Your truly affectionate, 


8. MONTAGUE, 


LADY 
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LADY CONWAY, 


T 0 


LADY ALMERIA, 


Villa- Burton. 


— 


HAVE been well entertained during 

two months reſidence here. — Once a 
week is a meeting of literati, which fur- 
niſhes converſation till we meet again. — 
Genius, I obſerve, Almeria, forms eccen- 
tric characters. Her votaries are always 
ſingular in their opinions and manners, 
We have frequent muſical nights, which 
harmoniouſly wears away the hours. — 
What is more amazing is plenty of beaux, 
ſome of whom inform me J am not yet 
old or ugly. This muſt convince you I 
I am not diſſatisfied with my preſent ſitu- 


ation, though I have not been permitted 


to attend the rooms at Bath, or balls, 
which 
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which are ſo near us. Mrs. Herbert has 
been this fortnight teazing us to change 


this place for the gloomy ſcenes of De- 


vonſhire ; there 1 cannot expect to meet 
with ſuch rational and agreeable ſociety ; 
and I have prolonged my ſtay here, in 
hopes Charles Seymour will return to the 
Rock at the period of our viſit there, as 
he might poſſibly draw more company 
than we ſhall have, if alone with the old 
tolks. One fortnight's longer ſtay here 
is the utmoſt I can obtain.—I ſhould like 
Charles much for a ciſiſber, or, as Ba- 
retti tranſlates the word, a whiſperer. — 
Such harmleſs creatures, as he declares 
ciſiſbers to be, are pleaſant companions. 
ce They, behold women as ſublime beings, 
a divine fovereign of the thoughts—an 
object of the greateſt reverence, never to 


be approached but as an angel clad in 
human form.” All this is very refined 


and pretty. I believe Charles feels ſome- 


thing like it for Mrs. Herbert; but few 


of our countrymen have ſuch ſublime 
ideas 


. . ̃è - 
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ideas of women. He hab. been wonder- 
fully kind in endeavouring to reſtore nie 
Lord Conway, for which I muſt thank 
him. — A few civil®fpeeches from him 
would not diſpleaſe me. — You, who are 
my counterpart in ſentiment, will not 
wonder at it. We love. virtue, though we 
love conqueſt, and givirg pain is to us a 
pleaſure, Are we not to be commended, 
when the male wret. hes are ſo conſtandy 
rendering thouſands of our iclding ſex 
miſerable ?-—-Do we not retaliate on them, 
by rendering them ſo for a ſhort period ? 
Were all women of our opinion, there 
would be no victims for the lordly tyrants 
to boaſt of. Adicu. I ſhall write again 
from the Rock. | 


Yours, &c. 


H. 


CONWAY, 
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MRS. HERBERT, 
T 0 
Miss MONTAGU 


The Charming Rock, 


NOW fit down to perform my pro- 

miſe of wiiting to you a fortnight after 
our arrival here. We found Lord and 
Lady Seymour in perfect health, who en- 
quired much after you. Company was 
invited, but they are ſo diſſimilar to thoſe 
we have left behind, Harriot 1s quite out 
of humour and diſcontented. She ſays 
our family alone is too preferable to the 
ſet of ſtupid animals which fills the draw- 
ing-room ; in ſhort, ſhe grows ſo diſcon- 
tented, I fear it will not be in my power 
to retain her here much longer, 


Two 


Twe events have happened, which 
has put Harriot in freſh ſpirits. You 
know I wiſhed to be here during Sey- 
mour's abſence ; but Lady Conway's par- 
tiality for her ſituation with ycu delayed 
our journey hither. _ I was ſtill in hopes 
he would not return till after our depar- 
ture, and his parents mentioned nothing 
more of him than that he was well. 


We had been a fortnight here when 
Lord and Lady Scymour went one after- 
noon to ſee a friend, who they appre- 
hended was dying. Mr Herbert rode 
to viſit a neighbouring ſquire, and Lady 
Conway and myſelt amuſed ourſcives with 
reading the Tragedy of Douglas. In the 
evening ſhe propoſed a walk; I willingly 
complied with her requeſt. — We went 
to the ſea ſide, uh re ſhe took a fancy to 
climb a rock. - I ſtood calmly ſurveying 
her.—-She tore her muſlin gown in ſeveral 
places as ſhe aſcended, and in deſcending 
fell, and made her hands and cloaths all 
over dirt with tangle and wet fand. 


As 
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As ſhe did not hurt herſelf, ſne laughed 


at the exploit declaring we muſt enter 
the houſe at the back door on our return, 
chat ſne might ſlip to her room unſcen, 
and change her dreſs. 


By the time we reached the houſe it 
was quite dark. She retired to her cham- 
ber, and I went to the drawing room, 
where I had left a guittar on the couch, 
which I intended to amuſe myſelf with 
till ſhe joined me. The upper ſhutters 
of the window had been ſhut to exclude 
the ſun, therefore it was ſo dark I was 


obliged to grope my way, and putting 


my hand to feel the couch, laid it on ſome 
perſon's face, who was extended on it. I 
thought it was Lord or Lady Seymour, 
who was returned home, and lay ſtill to 
ſurpriſe me; therefore ſuddenly exclaim- 


ed, Good God! you have really almoſt | 


effected your purpoſe of frightening me, 
my dear Lord or Lady, for which of you 
it is I cannot tell. The perſon reſpectfully 

put 
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put my hand to their lips, and aroſe, ſaying, 
pardon me, dear Mrs. Herbert, I thought 
at firſt it was one of the ſervants. 

To my great ſurpriſe I found it was 
Mr. Seymour! who immediately rung 
for lights, and informed me, that, to ſerve 
a friend in London, he had been obliged 
to ſhorten his viſit in Ireland, and had 
been in London three weeks, from which 
place, having completed his buſineſs, he had 
proceeded hither, and arrived toon after we 
left the room; that being exceedingly 
fatigucd, and thinking we ſhould be ſome 
time abſent, he repoſed himſelf, when he 
was awaked by my entrance, and ſuppoſed 
it was one of the ſervants till he felt my 
hand, and heard my voice, 


Lights were brought, and we were again 
left alone. I am quite rejoiced, my dear 
Mrs. Herbert, ſaid he (his eycs ſparkling 
with pleafure, and taking both my hands, 

| which, 
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which, I think, he gently preſſed) at ſe 
unexpected a happineſs. 


1 was inexpreſlibly hurt at his effuſion 
of joy, and the liberty he had taken of 
kiſſing my hand. —I was willing, however, 
to paſs his behaviour off unnoticed, as it 
was a ſudden emotion had put him off his 
guard; but I ſuppoſe I looked diſpleaſed, 
though I ſpoke not, for he changed co- 
lour, and looked confuſed ; and, fearful 
of having offended me, © Pardon me, 
Madam, added he, abroad I imbibed a 
warmth of manner in expreſſing my friend- 
ſhip to your ſex, which I ſee 1s diſagreeable 
to you. Forgive me (looking down) I 
will avoid it in future; but, believe me, 
no perſon on earth more ſincerely reſpects 
and regards you, or would with ſo great 


pleaſure ſacrifice their fortune or life for 


your happineſs.” 


The apology is ſufficient, Mr, Sey- 


mour, ſaid I, for J do not ſuppoſe you 
meant 


1 
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meant to offend me.— Lady Conway, Mr. 
Herbert and myſelf, are much indebted 


to you for your friendly endeavours at 
Bruſſels. | 


Speak not of it, ſaid he; I was ſuffici- 
ently mortified at my attempts being fruit- 


leſs. Where is Lady Conway? I forgot 
to enquire after her before. 


I informed him of the cauſe of her 


abſence, and had juft concluded the ac. 
count of our walk, when ſhe entered much 


ſurpriſed and pleaſed to fee him. She 
politely returned him thanks for his en- 
deavouring to reſtore her Lord Conway, 
and a general converſation enſued. Lord 
and Lady Seymour was as much ſurpriſed 
to ſee him as we had been. —He repeated 
what he had before ſaid to us concerning 
his return to England, — They were happy 
he arrived to entertain us, as they hoped 
t would make the Rock more enlivening 
to Lady Conway, and we paſſed a very 
cheartul evening. 


What 
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1 What gave Harriot great pleaſure gave 
me pain, as Mr. Seymour's unhappy pre- 
| dilection makes me uneaſy in his compa- 
| ny. - Why does he not endeavour to fly 
the object that embitters his preſent days? 
1 made Lady Conway paint the pleaſures 

of Tunbridge, in hopes he would be al- 
Jured to leave us, and, ſmiling, aſked, if 
| her deſcription did not incite him to repair 
| to that ſcene of gaicty? He anſwered, 
the ſocicty of old friends was to him a 


more heart-felt ſatisfaction, than weariſome 

; and frivolous diſſipation. 

1 

3 Lord and Lady Seymour commended 
) his ſentiments, which accoids with their 
1 | own, and ſeemed proud of a fon ſo wor- 
| ] thy their affection. Alas! did they know 
4 the ſituation of his heart, they would unite 
3s with me in driving hita away from hence 
4 during our Itay here. 
1 
„ Two days after Mr. and Mrs. Monſon 
1 arrived at their ſcat, called Silver Dale, 


with a gay party, Which put Lady Con- 
way 
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way into high ſpirits. We have had ſeve- 


ral balls. Mr. Seymour refuſed dancing, 
to the great diſpleaſure of Lady Conway 
and Mrs. Monſon, who ſcemed to ſtrive 
which ſhould make themſelves moſt a- 
greeable to him. — I think he has ſome 
vanity, for in their preſence (to provoke 
them) he offered to dance with me. - Tou 
may be certain I refuſed him — yet, in 
ſpite of my endeavours to avoid him, he 
would fit and chat with me.—Indeed, Se- 
lina, I with much to get from hence.—I 
pity him. He behaves to me with the 
greateſt reſpect ; but this criminal paſſion, 
can plainly perceive at tunes, ſeverely 
agitates him. — Virtue and reaſon makes 
him combat with it.— Why has he not 
the reſolution to fly me? How happy 
ſhould I be to find he could conquer this 
unworthy and criminal predilection, and 
transfer his love to a more amiable and 
younger object at libert, to make him 
happy ; then, Selina, I might ſhew my 
friendſhip to him. At preſent I am com- 
Vol. I. K pelled 


„ t erer or 
pelled to treat him with a prudent re- 
ſerve, different to the ſincere friendſhip f 
expreſs to his Father.—Is it not diſtreſſing 
to think a young man, ſo worthy my 
eſteem, ſhould thus . weakly ſurrender 
himſclf to a hopeleſs paſſion !—You, as 
well as me, I dare ſay, truly pity him, 
and wiſh that he may ſummon tortitude 
to reſtore his peace of mind, 


Mr. Herbert is amuſed with ſociety 
and cards, but at periods is much de- 
preſſed in ſpirits at the reflection of Char- 
lotte's infamy. — Unhappy girl ! ſhe has, 
indeed, ſeverely embittered his latter days, 
and, I fear, nothing but her ſincere re- 
pen:ance, and return to virtue, will reſtore 
his mind to its former tranquillity ; it 
ſhall be my chief ſtudy, however, to 
leflen his ſorrow as much as poſſible, 


Adieu, my deareſt Selina, I ſhall weary 
you with this long epiſtle. Remember 
me kindly to Louiſa, 

Yours, &c, 
LAURA HERBERT. 
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SIR GRLANDO SELWYN, 


Belvidere Caſtle. 


NOW fit down, my dear Orlando, 
to perform my promiſe to you, when 
we laſt parted at Bruſſels. You juſtly 
obſerved, that the languor and dejection 
of ſpirits which I ſtrove to conceal, and 
which, in ſpite of my efforts to the con- 
trary, were then too viſible, muſt proceed 
from ſome other cauſe than my diſap- 
pointment at not being able to ſeparate 
Lord Conway and Miſs Herbert. It did, 
indeed, my dear friend ; but I was a- 
ſhamed to confeſs my weakneſs to you, 
and feared if I did, while I confeſſed the 
influence of an unhappy paſſion, I might 
inadvertently drop the real name of the 
K 2 worthy 
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worthy object my heart adores. On pa- 
per I can be more cautious—for her real 
name you muſt not know till ſhe is at li- 
berty, and I can addreſs her without its 


being a crime. 


Clarinda was firſt introduced to our fa- 
mily by the late Mrs. Montaguc, and her 
daughter Selina, when I was a boy turned 
of ten years of age. At that period ] felt 
ſomething warmer than fraternal regard 
for her, and uſed to call her My dear 
little love.” She was then near ſeventeen, 
tall, and elegantly formed, with regular 
(though not beautiful) features. — Her 
eyes are uncommonly expreſſive, and 
ſpeak the ſentiments of her ſoul.— Her 
hair a moſt black, and her ſkin remarka- 
bly white, which is ſometimes embelliſhed 
with a natural bloom :— Added to this, 
ſhe was then poſſeſſed of a vivacity, 
which many ſorrows have not intirely 


eradicated, 


Such 


ch 
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Such is the woman who poſſeſſes my 
heart, and fills it with a paſſion which will 
continue during my exiſtence. —We were 
ſeparated ; my parents went to reſide in 
Ireland. She remained with an aunt, who 
had brought her up, and was her guar- 
dian, — This aunt unfortunately became a 
rigid methodiſt, and rendered her amiable 
niece's life ſo miſerable, that, to be freed 
from perſecution, ſhe married a gentleman 
called Mr. . This man, my Orlan- 
do, was every way unworthy of the prize 
he had gained. Diſproportion of years, 
and the misfortune of having led a de- 
bauched life, made him jealous of her; 
at the ſame time he kept a miſtreſs, and 
treated her in a manner that, to a woman 
whoſe ſenſibility was ſo tremblingly alive, 
was heart-felt affliction. In the interim, 
| ſeveral times enjoyed her company be- 
fore I quitted England, and became too 
ſenſible of her worth; and charmed with 
her perſon, and the inexpreſſible grace 
ſhe diſplayed in every movement, ſo that 

\ K 3 my 
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my friendſhip for her inſenfibly glided in- 
to a kind paſſion. She is a perfect miſ- 
treſs of muſic, and her voice is expreſſive, 
powerful and melodious ! — When ſhe 
ſpeaks, it is ſo ſweet, my foul thrills with 
pleaſure to hear her. Lord and Lady 
Seymour have propoſed many matches, 
both before my travels and ſince my re- 
turn, which I have abſolutely refuſed, 
though it gave me pain to diſoblige them. 


She herſelf has ſeconded their requeſt, 
the only one from her I could refuſe ; 
but how could I think of marrying ano- 
ther while my heart, my ſoul, was hers, 
and I muſt have been wretched in be- 
coming a huſband, as well as, perhaps, 
have rendered ſome worthy woman miſe- 
rable! No, Orlando, never will I wed 
another. Without hope I could not exiſt ; 
and though, perhaps, at laſt it may prove 
a futile one, at preſent I muſt indulge it. 
In all probability ſhe will ſurvive Mr. 
— the friendſhip ſhe has always ex- 

preſſed 
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preſſed for our family, which in common 
ſhe has exrended to me, may then, per- 
haps, ripen into a mutual affection, and 
I may be bleſt. This diſtant but ffatter- 
ing hope ſupports me under my preſent 
unhappy ſituation ; and till that event 
happens, I ſhall endeavour to perform 
every act of friendſhip in my power to 
her and Mr. -—, The reaſon you found 
me ſo diſpirited at Bruſſels was, I had 
left them in deep affliction, concerning a 
nephew of Mr. ——'s, and it was not in 
my power to be uſeful to them. 


My journey to Bruſſels, you know, was 
to make an effort to bring back Lord 
Conway (my Mother's relation) to her 
friend, his wife. — There again I was 
diſappointed, and it added to my dejecti- 
on of ſpirits. - On my return to England, 
reſtleſs and uncaſy, I ſet off for Ireland. 
My ſiſters received me with affection: I 
intended to remain there ſome months ; 
but Sophia had a letter from my Mother, 
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informing her Lady Conway, &c. was 
there, and Clarinda was expected. — Cla- 
rinda's name rouſed me. — Adoring her 
as I do, can you blame me for the ſud- 
den reſolution I formed of returning 
home to enjoy her dear ſociety, and view 
her beloved form. I made an excuſe of 
buſineſs in London to my ſiſter, and re- 
paired thither firſt under pretence of ſerving 
a friend—then in haſte went to the Rock. 


When I arrived at the latter place I 
found Lady Conway, and Clarinda was 
gone a walking, and the reſt of the family 
were abroad on different viſits. Fatigued, 
I threw myſelf on a couch in the draw- 
ing-room, and fell into a reverie, which 
aſted two hours. — It grew at laſt quite 
cark.— I heard a perſon enter, and could 
Juſt perceive it was a woman about the 
hei ht of Clarinda. — The palpitation I 
felt at heart aſſured me it was her, there- 
fore J continued immoveable. Coming 
juſt from what remaining light there was 

without 
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without doors, made the room appear 
darker to her. She extended her hand to 
feel for the couch, and (as J wiſhed) ac- 
cidentally laid it on my face. — The ex- 
tatic touch was ſo pleaſurable, it threw 
me almoſt off my guard. —I put my lips 
to her lovely hand. —Oh.! what a happy 
moment! She ſuppoſed it was my Father, 
and ſaid he had almoſt effected his pur- 
poſe of frightening her; but ſhe was till 
more ſurpriſed at the ſound of my voice, 
and convinced of her miſtake! I was 
agitated by paſſion, . and incited by crimi- 
nal ſenſations to diſcover my .ove to her 
under the auſpice of darkneſs — but I 
maſtered them, Orlando. Reſpect, the 
conſtant attendant on a virtuous paſſion 
would not permit me to ſuffer her a mo- 
ment longer than neceſſary to be in the 
dark.— Lights were brought.— I thought 
ſhe looked rather confuſed, yet glad to 
ſee me. — The flattering 1dea, that per- 
haps ſhe might eſteem me again, put me 
almoſt off my guard. I ſeized her hands, 
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and gently preſſed them, expreſſing my 
Happineſs at having thus vnexpeFedly met 
her there. The liberty I took evidently 
diſpleaſed her (for every movement of 
her ſoul can plainly be diſcovered on her 
countenance ;) ſhe ſpoke not, but ſhe 
retreated from me, and changed colour, 
I was in horror at the idea of having of- 
fended her, and made an apology for the 
warmth of my addreſs, which habit, I 
ſaid, I had acquired abroad; at the ſame 
time I murmured out fomething of my 
reſpe& and eſteem for her. She confirmed 
my pardon. 


The bliſsful moments I enjoyed her 


converſation alone ſoon paſſed, — Lady 
Conway, and other company, returned 
home, and a pleaſant evening ſucceeded ; 
but that night proved to me a fleepleſs 
one.—Various ſenſations aſſailed me, and 
the joyful hope that I was beloved by 
her chaced away repoſe. I had never be- 
fore perceived any thing like a return of 

affection, 
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affection.— The ſudden furpriſe of ſeeing 
me, I thought, had made it viſtbly ap- 
pear, and I was by turns happy and mi- 
ſerable. 


Juſt before my leaving the Rock I had 
the pleaſure of relieving a poor family in 
diſtreſs, and had placed them in a cot- 
tage about two miles diſtant, by a little 
village. The morning after my return I 
went to ſee if they were ſettled to their 
with, and if I could be of farther ſervice 
to them; to my great ſurpriſe I found 
Clarinda ſeated there. She bluſhed at my 
entrance for her acts of charity, or in- 
tended ones, are always ſecret. — The 
grateful people fell on their knees, and 
thanked me for preſerving them from 
want and miſery, ſaying, they had uſt 


been informing the worthy Lady who 


came there with a charitable intent, that 
I had left them nothing to wiſh for. — 
Their effuſion of gratitude hurt me.— l 
raiſed them, and begged they would men- 
tion it no more. 
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Hearts like Mr. Seymour's, ſaid Cla- 
rinda, find the pleaſure of beſtowing hap- 
pineſs a ſufficient reward. If you pleaſe, 
we will viſit your little garden; ſo ſaying, 
ſhe roſe, and I offered her my arm, as the 
way to it was rough and unfiniſhed. — She 
accepted it with frankneſs, and compli- 
mented me in her elegant manner on the 
goodneſs of my heart, as ſhe pleaſed to 
term it, ſo uncommon in young men of 


faſhion. 


What a delicious reward, my Orlando, 
was it to be commended by this adorable 
and virtuous woman !— The ſenſations I 
felt were ſerenely gratifying, and far ſu- 
perior to the moſt heightened raptures 
of libertine enjoyment. — Oh! her com- 
mendation (while ſhe in a friendly manner 
hung upon my arm) was felicity beyond 
expreſſion -] flattered mylelf, perhaps, 
with deluſive hopes: I thought I ſaw love, 
pure, refined, virtuous love, ſparkle in 
her eyes, the utmoſt of my ambition in 
her 
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her preſent ſtate, and I determined never 


ro offend her, or riſque the- loſs of her 
friendſhip, by letting her perceive the 
warmth of my affection for her, When 
we returned from the garden, ſhe informed 
me ſhe had left Lucy (her maid) in the 
glade juſt by, therefore inſiſted upon my 
not thinking of accompanying her back 
to © the Rock -I knew her motive, and 
complied, though it was almoſt death to 
part with her even for an hour. Mr. =—, 
I before told you, 1s much prone to jea- 
louſy. —If we had returned together, he 
would have ſuppoſed we had met by ap- 
pointment, and rendered himſelf and the 
lovely Clarinda unhappy ; for her dear 
ſake, therefore, I am particularly on my 
guard before him.—We parted. 


To my extreme mortification, two days 
after, Mrs. M—— arrived at Silver Dale 
with a party. — She forced herſelf upon 
us continually, and gave balls at her own 
houſe, ſo that we were ſeldom a day afun- 
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der. She took every opportunity like- 
wiſe of engaging my converſation, though 
I did all in my power to avoid her.—1 
was the more mortified at Mrs. M 8 
attention, as J had laſt winter been drawn 
into a tranſcient intrigue with her, which 
I ſuddenly broke off, as Selina had, in 
Clarinda's preſence, reproved me for an 
imaginary flirtation only with a married 
woman, who I once refuſed to wed. Mi- 
ſerable, leaſt Clarinda ſhould ſuſpect the 
truth, I determined never more to purſue 
the amour with her, and left town. Mrs. 
M-—, after her arrival here, hinted a 
wiſh for a private interview, which 1 


waved. 


I muſt own, Orlando, though IT have 
had many amours abroad, the firſt of 
which my tutor imprudently introduced 
meto, I never received much pleaſure from 
them, and they were always ſucceeded by 
remorſe. Often have I determined. never 


to repeat ſuch amours, yet have relapſed. 
How 
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How is it that our ſex have leis ſtability 
in point of virtue than women, and that 
none of us, I believe, while unmarried, 
refrain from tranſcient enjoyment of the 
fair ſex ? Was I to make the above con- 
feſſion to any one but thee, I ſhould be 
laughed at and deſpited.—To thee I dare 
venture to tranſcribe my ſentiments, be- 
cauſe they are congenial to thy own, and 
I have often heard you declaim againſt 
libertiniſm ; yet, oh! human frailty, we 
indulge ourſelves at times in what we 
think erroneous ! Why don't you marry, 
Orlando ?—the marriage ſtate 1s the only 


one that can render men of our opinion 


truly happy. The ſocicty and fond en- 


dearment of a virtuous woman, is cer- 
tainly the greateſt bliſs on earth, I mean 
the poſſeſſion of a female who ſways our 
hearts. Was the dear object of my 
fondeſt wiſhes at liberty, and would accept 
me, I would marry to-morrow, and bid 
adieu to the reſt of the ſex as to love af- 
fairs. = To her I would be conſtant and 


tender. 
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tender.—-Ah! my friend, how my heart 
thrills with the pleafing hope of being one 
day ſo bleſt ! —Perſecuted by Mrs. M——, } 
who contrived to ſlip ſeveral notes in my 
hand, requeſting a private interview, I 
almoſt determined to leave © the Roch;“ 
but Clarinda's preſence always altered my 
reſolution, Her mulical abilities uſed to 
entrance my foul, and ten minutes con- 
verſation with her made me happy ; how 
could I then reſolve to leave a place which 
contained all my ſoul held dear on earth : 
No, Mrs. M 's perſecution I was de- 
termined to endure, and avoid her as 
much as poſſible. An incident, however, 
happened, which gave me reſolution to 
depart. | 


Lady Seymour requeſted me one 
morning to write two letters on buſineſs 
for her. —I ſeated myſelf for that purpoſe 
at her dreſſing- table, and had juſt began 
to write, when Clarinda entered with her 
work, — Seeing me ſeated in ſecretair, ſhe 

offered 
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. offered to depart.— Her Ladyſhip inſiſted 
upon her ſtaying, and I aſſured her it 
would be no interruption to me. 


They had not ſet long before my Mo- 
ther had a letter brought her.—She read 
it, and looked melancholy. —Clarinda faid 
ſhe hoped it contained no diſagreeable in- 
telligence ; to which my Mother anſwered, 
with a ſigh, it does, indeed, my dear 
Mrs. This letter comes from 
an old and dear friend, who, like myſelf, 
has only one ſon.— She informs me, that, 
after ſome months earneſt endeavours to 
find out the cauſe of a deep melancholy 
he was under, and an ill health, ſne has 
diſcovered love is the cauſe, and that a 
hopeleſs paſſion renders him miſerable, 
and may, perhaps, ſhorten his days, he 
having conceived a paſſion for a married 
Lady. — She adds, that he declared to her, 
though his love is hopeleſs and criminal, 
he finds it irreſiſtible, and that it will 
terminate only with his life. I pity them 

both, 
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both, ſaid Lady Seymour—he is a worthy | 


young man — how unfortunate | — Read 
the letter, ſaid ſhe, preſenting it to Cla- 
rinda—it will affect you, my dear, as much 
as it has done me. 


In the glaſs I perceived Clarinda change 
colour exceedingly, and tremble ; the tale 


was apropos. 


Do you not pity him? ſaid my Mother. 


I think he is more to be condemned 
than pitied, anſwered Clarinda : His firſt 
knowledge of the Lady was after her mar- 
riage it ſeems ; therefore, upon feeling a 
ſenſation warmer than friendſhip for her, 
he ſhould have avoided her company. — 
Abſence is, in my opinion, the moſt ra- 


tional and virtuous conduct in ſuch a ſitu- 


ation. His duty to a ſuperior Being re- 
quired him to avoid her preſence, ſince it 
was extremely criminal in him to indulge a 
paſſion for a married woman. Are you 

Not 
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not of my opinion, Mr. Seymour? ſaid 
Me, careleſsly, her eyes fixed on her work. 
Don't you think flight the moſt judicious 
method to extinguiſh ſo criminal a predi- 
lection? A ſtoic, ſaid I, could not feel 
ſuch a paſſion yet, I think, a ſtoic only 
could have power to fly the object of his 


love. 


You ſuppoſe then there is no ſuch things 
as fortitude and virtue, powerful aids that 
form a hero. It is want of exertion cauſes 
fortitude often not to be triumphant. — 
This young man, for example, might, if 
he pleaſed, conquer a weakneſs that ren- 
ders his life wretched ; but, inſtead of 
calling fortitude to his aid as well as re- 


ligion to repel ſo criminal a paſſion, he 


weakly and ſinfully indulges it — takes 
every opportunity of ſeeing her, and feeds 
* his paſſion in ſolitude, by thinking only 
on the miſtreſs of his heart. You cannot 


ſurely defend him, Mr. Seymour, con- 
cluded ſhe. = From what I have heard of 


the 
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the paſſion of love, ſaid I, I conceive it 
very powerful, nay irreſiſtible—and I can- 
not ſuppoſe that abſence, or any other 
effort, would eradicate ſo fixed a predi- 


lection as Mr. Connor's. Human nature 

is frail.— He may with it, —He may en- 

_ deavour to drive her from his breaſt—but 
a youth of ſo ſentimental a turn of mind 
can never, I think, conquer his paſſion ; 
a libertine might, for they know not what- 
true affection is. 


True, ſaid Lady Seymour (little think- 
ing her ſon was in a ſimilar ſituation) it 
is that idea makes me fear he will be un- 
happy during life. I will perſuade my 
friend to take him abroad; new places 
and objects may amuſe him a little, and 
MW who knows but he may meet with a Lady 
\ that may make life comfortable to him, 
| though not ſo happy as he would have 
| 


* - 
of * _ _——— my 


been with the object of his firſt choice. 


Impoſſible ! ſaid I, ſo ardent a paſſion 
can never be extinguiſhed, —Never will 
'. 
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he ſuffer any other woman to ſhare his 
name and fortune, 


If he has a true regard for the Lady, 
ſaid Clarinda, he ſhould avoid her pre- 
ſence, ſince, if ſhe perceives his paſſion, 
and has a friendſhip for him and his Mo- 
ther, though ſhe has no predilection for 
him, the obſervation that he 1s unhappy 
on her account, mult give her pain. To 
mortify others is a ſevere affliction to a 
ſenſible mind, and a virtuous woman in 
ſuch a ſituation muſt be unhappy, and at 
the ſame time ſevere, in hopes of her 
lover's conquering himſelf; but if ſhe 
finds he ſtrives to conquer a paſſion truly 
criminal (and it is my opinion a firm re- 


ſolution of conquering a paſſion generally 


ſucceeds) her friendſhip and eſteem for 


him im muſt be heightened, and it muſt give 
her pleaſure to ſee him happy in another's 


arms, who is worthy of his tenderneſs. 


I turned my eyes towards her. — She 
looked pale and agitated, which my Mo- 
Ss ther 


— 
— 
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ther did not obſerve, as ſhe was at the 
tambour frame, 


I am ſorry to differ with you in ſenti- 
ment, my dear Mrs, —, ſaid I; but J 
ſhould deſpiſe Connor, was he to transfer 
his love to any other woman. My eyes 
met hers. — I believe they ſpoke tender 
things. — She turned hers away in great 
confuſion, yet (on reflection not) I think 


not anger. 


Clarinda had certainly ſpoke the ſenti- 
ments of her heart, — She intended the 
advice for me. — She wiſhed me to quit 
her.— I was wretched.--I retired to walk, 
and yielded myſelf to deſpair, ſuppoſing 
that IJ had been miſtaken in having flat- 
tered myſelf I had poſſeſſed any ſhare of 
her affection — and that friendſhip, cold 
friendſhip only, was all ſhe felt for me ! 


In this gloomy reverie I had wandered 
far from the houſe, when, ſuddenly look- 


ing 
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ing at my watch, I found it was near 
dinner-time. — The idea ſhe felt only 
friendſhip for me made me extremely ill. | 
I hurried myſelf homewards, where I ar- 
rived in a great heat, and very faint; they 

were juſt fat down to table, and oblerved 4 
I was indiſpoſed. I could eat nothing.— 1 
A violent head-ach enſued, with a ſlighht 
fever, and I was obliged to retire to my 1 
chamber. Lady Seymour, alarmed, ſent | 
immediately for Dr. White, who reſides = 
about three miles diſtance from the Rock. | 
He ordered me to go to bed directly, and | 
preſcribed ſome draughts, which, he ſaid, ; | 
he made no doubt would reſtore me to 
perfect health in a ſhort time, the fever I | 
had proceeding from fatigue in over-heat- . = 
ing myſelf in walking — reſt therefore 
was the chief thing I wanted. What 
fools are phyſicians! I could have told 


him mine proceeded from agitation of 
mind only, 


a . - — 


Our family was engaged out that eve- 
ning. Lord Seymour being aſſured my 
illneſs 


— — —-—-— —ä— — — — 
* — — — 
— — —— ͤ — — — — 
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illneſs was not dangerous, accompanied 
Mr. — and Lady Conway; but Cla- 
rinda inſiſted upon remaining at home 
with my Mother, as the would otherwiſe 
be alone. 


After tea Lady Seymour I found re- 
queſted Clarinda to attend her to my 
room, ſaying, ſhe was ſure it would give 
Charles pleaſure to ſee fo ſincere a friend. 
The latter made many excuſes - but my 
Mother would take no denial, as ſhe ſald 
ſhe was ſure it would exhilarate my ſpi- 
rits : She was forced therefore to comply. 


Lady Seymour, on her entiance, en- 
quired after my health, and ſaid ſhe had 
brought a friend to fee me.—My heart 
palpitated with joy.—Clarinda advanced 
towards the bed-ſide.—I hope, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, you have found benefit from repoſe, 
and that you will be perfectly well to- 
morrow, 


Your 
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| + Your good wiſhes, Madam, returned 
I, added to the care of the beſt of Mo- 


thers, will, I hope, ſoon reſtore me. 


Lady 8 went to the door to 
give orders to a ſervant, —I held out my 
hand to Clarinda, and ſaid, I am indebted 
to you, Madam, more than I can expreſs 
for your friendſhip. 


Be aſſured, Mr. Seymour (giving me 
her hand, with a grave countenance, which 


I had command enough over myſelf to 


retain without preſſing, or raiſing it to my 
lips, though I longed for that pleaſure) 
that I am very ſorry to ſee you ſo ill, and 


{ ſincerely wiſh you health and every 
happineſs. 


I ſighed involuntarily, — I think, my 
dear Mrs. ——, ſaid I, of going to Ire- 
land ſoon, —At preſent, however, I ſhall 
lay nothing of it to my Mother. Change 
of air may re-eſtabliſh my health. 


Vol. I. I, She 


— — 
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She turned pale, and trembled, as if 
fearful of my ſaying more. Nothing is 
ſo efficacious as change of air after ill- 
neſs, ſaid ſhe; I make no doubt of its 
having the deſired ſucceſs. 


Hope again re-aſſumed her ſway, Or- 
tando, — In Clarinda's eyes, which met 
mine, I thought I diſcovered love and 
pity. You wiſh then to part with me, 
ſaid I, in a faltering tone? 


i wiſh you every happineſs, Sir, anſwer- 
ed ſhe, and the chief wiſh of my heart is 
to ſee you ſpeedily and happily married. 


How cruel! when you know I am de- 
termine d againſt marriage, when you —. 
Luckily Lady Seymour turned towards 
us from the door, or I was on the point 
of being weak enough to avow my paſ- 
fion, and for ever forfeit her friendſhip— 
for ſo well do 1 know the delicacy of her 
9 that ſhe would, after ſuch a- 

vowal, 
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vowal, have thought it her duty to with- 
draw every mark, even of cold friendſhip, 
from me, and I ſhould have been the 
wretchedeſt being on earth—her friend- 
ſhip only enabling me to endure exiſtence, 


That ſhe is convinced of my paſſion is 
evident from her late advice, and ſhe 


wiſhes me to conquer it ; but, oh ! never, 
never, can I attempt it, or eraſe her from 
my heart. How amiable ! how generous 
is her conduct! — I adore her the more 
for it, and never will I marry any other 
woman, — Let me now return from this 
digreſſion.— Forgive me, ſaid J, ſoftly, as 
Lady Seymour advanced, if J have of- 
ſended by thinking differently. —IAy 
Mother heard the two laſt words: What 
do you differ in opinion in? ſaid ſhe. 


n the ſubject of matrimony, Madam. 
Mrs. — is recommending the marriage 
ſtate, thinking a good wife would fix my 
happineſs, and I think at preſent to the 
contrary.— I do not ſay I neygr will marry, 

12 | but 


—— 
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but when I do, it muſt be a Lady I ſincere- 
ly reſpect and love. 


” . Certainly, my dear Char'es.—I never 
would have you enter- that ſtate till you 
meet with a woman that can render you 
happy—yet it would give your Father and 
myſelf pleaſure to ſee you happily ſettled. 


J hope Lord Seymour and you, Ma- 
dam, will live to ſee it—-though I own I 
am rather difficult in my choice, 


Too much ſo, ſaid Clarinda, ſmiling ; 
for I have often obſerved, when people are 
ſo very difficult they make a bad choice 
at laſt. If you mect with a young Lady 
you really eſteem, who is ſuitable to you 
in point of rank and fortune, ſenſible and 
good-natured — I make no doubt you 
would be truly ml: Wy her. 


Without love, Mrs. —, impoſſible ! 
However, to oblige you and my Mother, 
I wall 
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I will zbink of it; will not you ſhake 
hands for this promile ? 


Certainly, ſaid Lady Seymour, firſt 
giving me her hand: Do, Clarinda, oblige 
him, to ſce if he will oblige us. 


There, ſaid ſhe, extending her hand, 
with a ſmile — in hopes you will ſoon 
frankly offer yours to ſome Lady, I pre- 
ſent mine in friendſhip to you. 


Ah! it is impoſſible (ſaid I, ſoftly, as 
my Mother was turning out of the room) 
and gently preſſing her hand, I added, 
adieu, my dear Mrs. —— while my eyes 
I believe ſpoke the ſentiments of my ſoul, 
and ſaid, © I can love only you.” She 
bluſhed. —I till retained her hand, —She 
put on a gay air; I ſuppoſe that I might 
think ſhe did not underſtand me, and, 
with a pleaſing vivacity, faid, Remem- 
ber I am not the Lady you are to marry, 
for you ſeem abſent ; ſo ſaying, ſhe ſnatch- 

L 3 ed 
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ed away her hand, and ran out of the 
chamber. 


She left me in an agreeable reverie : I 
again flattered myſelf ſhe loved me, and 
the pleaſing reflection threw me into a 
refreſhing ſlumber. —The next morning I 
found myſelf much better.—In the after- 
noon 1 was permitted to drink tea with 
her and Lady Conway in my Mother's 
dreſſing- room — and my charmer enter- 
tained us with ſeveral delightful ſongs, 


The following day I dined with the 
company below, and ſoon recovered my 
uſual health, for my dear Clarinda was 
friendly. Mrs. M-— - congratulated me 
on my recovery, and was fo fulſomely fond 
and particular in her attention to me, 
that Lady Conway, in her volatile man- 
ner, told her, ſhe approved of the Italian 
cuſtom of Ciſiſbos ſhe ſuppoſed, and 
had. fixed on me for that purpoſe. Cla- 
rinda bluſhed, and looked diſpleaſed at 


her 
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her Ladyſhip's noticing Mrs. M——'s$ 
conduct—while Lord and Lady Seymour 
gave her looks of approbation. Mrs, 
M——, with a ſplenetic countenance, 
tho' ſhe ſtrove to put on an air of indif- 
ference at Lady Conway's ſpeech, anſwer- 
ed, ſhe ſuppoſed her Ladyſhip had formed 
ſuch an intention herſelf, or ſhe would not 
have conceived ſuch an idea ; then turned 
and flirted with Colonel St.Aubin, Lady 
Conway, pleaſed at having mortified her, 
burſt into a loud laugh. — Charles, ſaid 
ſhe, in a lively manner, will you be my 
Ciſiſbo ?—we are both ſo ſtrictly virtuous, 
that I am ſure no harm could ever come 
from it.— But as ir this country I micht, 
perhaps, loſe my character (and I have a 
character to loſe) I think we had better 
remain only friends, 


I ſrailed, ſaying, I would willingly obey 
her commands— whether it was to be her 


Ciſiſbo or friend? 


L 4 She 
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She was pleaſed at my anſwer (for the 
is a coquet, though ſtrictly virtuous) 
eſpecially as it mortified Mrs. M 6 
who ſhe had taken a pique againſt. Mrs. 
M-— turned, and laughed at us both 
with ſcorn and anger; at which Lady 
Conway again laughed, and entered into 
converſation with me and Clarinda, 


In the evening, moſt of the company 
being at cards, I had near an hour's con- 
verſation with Clarinda, who, when ſhe 
had an opportunity to ſpeak to me with- 
out being overheard, aſked when I intended 
ſetting out for Ireland. 


The queſtion ſtruck me ſpeechleſs. —I 
was happy. — The thoughts of parting 
with her was almoſt death. She obſerved 
my confuſion, and ſaid, I beg your pardon, 
Sir, for the impertinence I have been 
guilty of — it vas merely an accidental 
queſtion—and was riſing to quit me. I 
laid hold of her gown to prevent her 

7 2463 11] | moving. 
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moving. — The thought of going, while 
you and Mr. are here, Madam, faid 
I, gives me pain, as it will be a very 
long time again before I ſhall enjoy your 
company; but as you ſeem to wiſh for 
my departure (fſighing) I will go ſoon. 


My &eaſon for mentioning it, ſaid ſhe, 
rather contuled, is, becauſe I think change 
of air will perfectly reſtore your health, 


It is reſtored, faid I ; Mr. 's ſoci- 
ety and friendſhip, joined to yours, 1s all 
I wiſh for, and, while I can enjoy it, I am 
loth to tear myſelf away. 


She bowed, and continued filent. 


At that period Mrs. M—— roſe from 
2 card table, and came towards us, — I 
envy your Tete 2 tete, ſaid ſhe, and am 
heartily weary of loſing my money. 


With pleaſure 1 reſign my ſeat to you, 
faid Clarinda, ſmug, and will take yours 
Ls at 


mb IL LEFT rer OF 
at the card table, —-She accordingly went 


towards it, but Mrs. M——'s place was 
filled, and Clarinda leaned on the back 


of Lady Conway's chair. 


Determined to be revenged on Mrs. 
M for her unwelcome intruſion, I 
ſuddenly roſe, and went to a can table, 
but not that Clarinda ſtood by. 


Ungrateful to fly me, ſaid ſhe, as I roſe. 
Have I not facrificed every thing for 
you ? 


J turned back, and whiſpered, not for 
me, Madam.—Lord M-—, Mr. K-—, 
and Colonel St. Aubin, may, if they 
pleaſe, credit you ; - they have received 
favours of you prior to me, and I chuſe 
not to ſhare them, 


Inſolent! faid ſhe, I will be revenged; 
then riſing, ſhe went to the table Lady 
Conway fat at — for luckily it was ſhe ſhe 

| | was 
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was jealous of, not having the leaſt idea of 
my love for Clarinda. — Lady Conway, 
ſaid ſhe, in a loud whiſper - Mr. Seymour 
owns he loves you, and has ——, I muſt 
fay no more, 


Let him love on, for he will love in 
vain, anſwered ſhe, laughing, and not ob- 
ſerving her malevolent meaning look. 


Has he loved in vain ? ſaid ſhe, with a 
ſtrong emphaſis and looks, as if ſhe knew 
to the contrary. | 


Lord Seymour overheard her, and ob- 
ſerved her countenance, as he lat near. He 
had before conſi:lered her of too light a 
character to viſit at the Caſtle, and wiſhed 
to break off the intimacy between her and 
Lady Conway. This he thought a fa- 
vourable opportunity; at the fame time 
he was extremely angry with her for her 
vile infinuation. Madam, ſaid he, Lady 
Conway's character is not to be ſpoited 
L 6 with, 
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with, and your malevolent inſinuation is 
falſe. — Charles's principles are too good 
to permit him to attempt ſeducing a La- 
dy of virtue, and Lady Conway's heart 
invulnerableto any ſuch infamous attacks. 
No one will believe you who know the 
parties; but if you take farther liberties 
with their names, you muſt account for 
11. 


Do you inſult me, my Lord, in your 
own houſe for a jeſt ? 


You have infulted my gueſt, Madam, 
and ſince Lord Conway is not in England, 
her guardian and myſelf will protect her 
from all ſuch inſiduous reports, that may 
make his Lordſhip ſuppoſe her criminal, 
when innocent. 


Clarinda looked extremely ſhocked, and 
trembled ſo, ſhe was obliged to ſit down. 
I dared not go near her, leaſt the aban- 
doned woman ſhould next attack her. 

Mrs. 


Mrs. WM, enraged at the rebuff ſhe 
met with from his Lordſhip, rang the 


bell, and ordered her carriage.— I fee, my 
Lord, you have the rudeneſs to drive me 
from the houſe for a jeſt, ſaid ſhe. 


Jeſts on ſuch ſerious ſubjects, Madam, 
are not to be allowed; if you think pro- 
per to retire, you may. 


Very pretty !—very polite ! my Lord, 
£id ſhe, vexed to the ſoul. | 


He calmly permitted her to depart. — 
She held out her hand to Colonel St, 
Aubin to attend her to her carriage; — 
Lord Seymour acts with propriety, Madam, 
ſaid he, turning from her. This mortified 
her more than the reſt.— ] ſee Lady Con- 
way has numerous protectors, ſaid ſhe, 
with a ſneer, and flung out of the draw- 
ing- room in a great rage. 


Lady Conway had laid down her cards, 
nd looked much aſtoniſhed and hurt at 


the 
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the foregoing ſcene. —I am quite ſurpriſed 
at Mrs. M's behaviour, ſaid ſhe, and 
ſorry, my Lord, I ſhould be the cauſe of 
your reprimanding her.—She could only 
be in jcſt, and it deſerved not to be noticed 
ſo ſcrioully. 


It was neceſſary, my dear Lady Conway, 
to ſtop her licentions tongue, ſaid my 
Father.—You are delicately ſituated, and 
your friends muſt protect you from ſuch 
vile aſperſions, which might be of ſerious 
conſequence to your future happineſs. 1 
fear her character is very-light, by her 
warm attention to Charles to-day, and 
doubt not her behaviour proceeded from 
jealouſy at his cool reception of her fond- 
neſs, and reſpectful behaviour to you. The 
company joined him in opinion — while 
Lady Conway, thinking of her Lord's de- 
ſertion afreſh, and the ill conſequence 
which might proceed. from malevolent 
reports, burſt unexpectedly into a flood of 
tears, and Clarinda retired with her to her 


apartment, 
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apartment, the ſympathetic drop rolling 
down her cheek. 


I fat ſtupified. Reflection on my folly 
for ever having intrigued with Mrs. M— 
produced ſevere remorſe, and I condemned 
myſelf much for provoking her to attack 
Harriot, though at the time I repulſed 
Mrs. M I had no conception ſhe was 
really jealous of her Ladyſhip; indeed, 
Lady Conway. had been blameable in her 
vivacious flight of rallery on Mrs. M—, 
before,which heightened the latter's ſpicen, 
when I farther provoked her. It was 
neceſſary I ſhould rouſe myſelf from my 
reverie, which I did, and joined in con- 
verſation on the ſubje& of the event 
which had juſt paſſed—but the gaiety of 
the evening was over, and the company 
ſoon retired. 


As we were left alone, Lady Conway 
deſcended to ſupper ; the Ladies had talked 
her into more compoſure, yet the affair 
| had 
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had renewed her grief, and ſhe was very 
grave. 


When J retired to my chamber, I con- 
ſidered my departure was become highly 
neceſſary, on Lady Conway's account :—1 
therefore determined, agonizing as the 
thought of parting with Clarinda was, to 
leave © the Rock” very ſoon. 

The next day we had a number of 
neighbouring gentry to dinner. I ordered 
my ſervant to bring me a letter I had 
ſealed for that purpoſe juſt before we fat 
down to table—and, after pretending to 
read it at a window, I informed Lord Sey- 
mour it was a letter from a friend in Ire- 
land, who claimed my promiſe of return- 
-ing to celebrate his ward's birth-day, who 
was a great heireſs, and would be of age 
the 20th inſtant, and that a grand ball 
was preparing for the occaſion. 


Lord Seymour thinking the letter was 
Juſt arrived, ſeemed not diſpleaſed at the 
ſummons 
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ſummons I had received, which, I faid, 1 
intended to comply with, and made apology 
to Clarinda and Mr, , as well as Lady 
Conway for being obliged to leave them. 
The company rallied me concerning, the 
heireſs, which I heeded not; but I thought 
Clarinda looked a little uneaſy, which I 
was not ſorry for. 


The next morning I was left alone with 
the darling of my heart. I thought it 
neceſſary to leave this place, Madam, ſaid 
I, leaſt Mrs. M ſhould take farther 
liberties in talking of the unfortunate Lady 
Conway, Miſs Oburn's birth-day, there- 
fore was ſome ſort of a reaſon for my ſud- 
den departure; at the ſame time I ſhall 
oblige you, for I know you wiſh me to 


go. 


If you would really addreſs Miſs Oburn, 
it would be a good reaſon indeed, ſaid 
ſhe, gravely, and totally ſilence that ma- 
ievoleat woman in future on the ſubject. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Oburn, though amiable, can never 
cauſe tender ſentiments in my heart, ſaid 
I, with a ſigh—and in the midſt of gaiety 
I ſhall ſigh for the worthy friends I have 
left behind, 


You allow ſhe is amiable, returned 
Clarinda, and I hope friendſhip will glide 
into love. 


Never, ſaid I, taking her hand, and 
looking tenderly — how can you ſuppoſe 


—. 


She bluſhed.—I ſuppoſe what is very 
likely to happen, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, and, 
to avoid converſation, ſeated herſelt at the 
harpſichord. Never, never, ſaid I; but 
1 ſhall leave you to-morrow, —Will you 
promiſe to continue me the honour of 
your friendſhip : I ſhall not ſee you again 
along time. ; 


My friendſhip, Mr. Seymour, you may 
be always certain of retaining, ſaid ſhe, 
and 
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and commencing a tune, continued play- 
ing till my Mother entered. 


The cruel moment of ſeparation ar- 
rived; endeavours to conceal my chagrin 
and depreſſion of ſpirits were vain.— Lord 
and Lady Seymour obſerved it, and, fear- 
ing I was ill, defired me to poſtpone my 
long journey. I then ſtrove more to 
force ſpirits, and, though my looks pro- 
claimed the contrary, aſſured them I was 
well, and that I always found travelling 
ſalutary to my health. At parting Cla- 
rinda's hand trembled in mine. — She 
ſeemed affected at my apparent ſorrow. — 
Happineſs attend you, Sir, faid ſhe, my 
good wiſhes will follow you ; and I think, 
Orlando, her eyes diſcovered ſhe was ſorry 
for my departure, though her virtue had 
urged it. Do not think me vain—eyes 
will ſpeak the ſentiments of the heart.— 
Hers I thought ſaid, Spite of virtuous 
reſolutions I love you. The thought con- 
ſoled me —and during my journey the 

| idea 
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idea of their expreſſion afforded me com- 
fort. 


Here I found a kind reception at my 
unexpected return - but my heart remains 
at “ the Rock. —I force ſpirits when in 
company, and retire as often as poſſible 
tu ſolitude, and the flattering hope of be- 
ing beloved and happy with the charming 
Clarinda at ſome future period. This 
hope is in ſome meaſure criminal, though 
I do not wiſh for Mr. — s death; yet 
that event alone can bring me felicity, and 
the poſſeſſion of the object I adore, 


By this time your curioſity is ſatisfied, 
my worthy friend, and you are heartily 
weary of my prolixity in this epiſtle. — 
Pity my errors. — You are the only one 
acquainted with the ſecret of my heart. — 
Bury it in your boſom, and believe I ſhall 
ever remain, 


w— 


Tours, ſincerely, 


C. SEYMOUR. 


s 
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LADY ALMERIA, 


The Charming Rock, 


N my laſt I informed you of Mrs. 
Monſon's ridiculous jezlouſy—her diſ- 
miſſion, and Seymour's departure, Re- 
flection, with the advice of my ſage friends, 
convince me, if I return to London, and 
enter into company, that maicvo.ent wo- 
man, or ſome others of her ſtamp, may 
take advantage from my inclination to 
flirting, of traducing my character, and 
that (critically as | am ſituated) it behoves 
me to act with great prudence. 


Cruel | 
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Cruel Conway! how he has imbittered 
my life. They comfort me with the hope 
that he will ſoon grow weary of Char. 
lotte, and my prudent conduct will make 
him ſue for a reconciliation, which will 
reſtore me to the world. There is much 
reaſon in what they ſay, and gay and giddy 
as I have been, as well as ſtrongly diſpoſed 
as I am at preſent to enjoy the pleaſures 
of the metropolis, I will follow their ad- 
vice at leaſt for ſome time. 


I cannot, however, reſolve to ſeclude 
myſelf from ſociety, and retire to one of 
my gloomy country ſeats—but have wrote 
to commiſſion Selina to hire me a houſe 
as near her as poſſible. — There IT ſhall 
have elegant, entertaining ſocicty, for the 
time I paſſed at Villa Burton was pleaſing 
and fleeting. I am anxiouſly expecting 
an anſwer; if ſhe is ſo lucky as to pro- 
cure me a houſe near her, Mr, and Mrs. 
Herbert will ſettle me in it before they 
go to London, 


Ah! 


PR 
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Ah! Almeria, ſpite of my reſolution, 
a ſigh ariſes from the unpleaſing idea of 
the pleaſures I muſt at preſent forego. 
Adieu, 


Yours, &c. 


H. CONWAY, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


